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MR, JOSEPH WESLEY HARPER. 
7 death of Mr. Joseph Wesley Harper, long a 
member of the firm of Harper & Brothers, and a 
son of one of the four founders of the house, occurred 
at his home in New York city, on the afternoon of July 
21. Mr. Harper's retirement from the firm took place in 
1894. But though seeking release from the activities of 
business, he never ceased to care vividly for both men and 
books, preserving intact his friendships with artists and 
authors, and keeping up with all that was going on in the 
world of letters. A man of wide reading and graceful 
culture, Mr. Harper was an interesting and genial com- 
panion, personally very magnetic, setting the timid at 
ease, and bringing out whatever was best in those whom 
he met in a social or business way. His manner was ur- 
bane and courteous, his gay sallies of wit and quick ap- 
preciation of humor were charming, and altogether he 
made on his friends an impression of one to whom be- 
longed ‘‘ cheerful yesterdays and confident to-morrows.” 
Mr. Harper had been for twenty years a vestryman of 
St. Thomas's Church and a trustee of Columbia College, 
doing faithful work in each of these capacities. He was 
a member of the New York Historical and of the Long 
Island Historical societies, and of the Century, University, 
and Metropolitan clubs. To the many who loved and 
honored him, his death, sfidden at the last, although he 
had been for some time an invalid, suffering from rheu- 
matic gout, brings a sense of loss not to be easily borne. 
A wide circle of kindred and acquaintances feel that one 
who cannot be replaced or forgotten has gone from their 
midst, leaving the fragrance of a rounded and beautifully 
unselfish life to linger with them through the lonelier 
days Maroarert E, Sancsrer 


THE POOR IN SUMMER. 


\ JE are accustomed to the call upon our sympathies 

made by the condition of the poor in winter, when 
insufficient clothing and a lack of coal in the bin adds the 
misery of suffering from the cold to the other discomforts 
of penury and want. The merriment of the holidays, 
the cheer of the evening at home, the delights of the crisp 
tingling air, and the jingle of sleigh-bells set in sharp con- 
trast the distress of those who shiver and starve, for whom 
life creeps at a leaden pace, and who taste only the dregs, 
never the mantling vintage, at the board of nature. 

In summer, knowing that the sun sheds warmth, and 
that the poorest is free of his largesse, we are apt to forget 
that very real trouble lies in wait for a host of our brothers 
and sisters less fortunate than ourselves. With the com- 
ing of the heated term many people are annually for a 
time thrown out of work, and in ranks and classes where 
improvidence is more common than thrift this means 
that little has been saved, and the wolf, ever a menacin 
figure just beyond the threshold, stalks boldly in aa 
seats himself, a gaunt and hideous presence, upon the 
bare hearth-stone. The fathers and mothers set their 
teeth and endure with stoical fortitude whatever the day 
brings, but the children cry for bread. And bread there 
is none to give them. The empty purse means the empty 
cupboard, and the pride of the poor being quite equal to 
the pride of the rich, it means in many cases the most he- 
roic endeavor to keep the swarming neighborhood from 
suspecting the extremity of the moment.. Charitable vis- 
itors are often perplexed and baffled in their attempts to 
discover the precise needs of women who put a brave face 
on a desperate situation and hide their wretchedness be- 
hind a smile. One such mother broke down the other 
day and said, ‘‘I can bear anything for myself, but I can’t 
stand seeing the children so white with hunger.” 

The poor are considerate of one another, and many gen- 
tle and neighborly acts, seen by the recording angel, are 
never suspected by human witnesses. But when factories 
close, and shops reduce the number of their employés, 
and half-grown lads and young women cease for an ap- 
preciable time to bring their weekly earnings to the fam- 
ily exchequer, there is dire want and distress in the homes 
of the poor. Skilled mechanics fare as badly as unskilled 
‘aborers at such periods, and perhaps they are the more to 
be pitied that they frequently can do but one thing, having 
no facility except in the direction where they are trained, 
and when the one thing is not found to do they can do 
nothing else. The unskilled worker, on the other hand, 
will often turn his hand to an odd job, and going about the 
town offers his services to the housekeeper whose grass- 
plot needs cutting or whose cellar is in need of cleaning, 
and thus is enabled to earn the price of a meal for his 
children 

Among the most beneficent agencies for alleviating the 
state of the poverty-stricken at this season are the work- 


ing-girls’ societies, guilds, and fresh-air charities which , 


give change of air and scene, and a rest under green trees 
or by the sea to those who find such a rest almost heavenly 
after what they have known of distress from heat, from 
crowded rooms, from ill- ventilated sleeping - places, and 
from innutritious food. Those who can, by a timely gift, 
even though it be a small one, assist such a charity should 
count it a privilege to do so, for life is only sweet and 
full of blessing to every one of us as we use its oppor- 
tunities and endowments to assist others, and the liberal 
soul has reward enough in the thought of the good he can 
set ln motion 

One thing we may all do, and that is be sure to pay 
promptly every small obligation. The seamstress, the 
laundress, the man or woman who performs a petty ser- 
vice for any of us, should be paid not only ungrudgingly, 
but without delay. To leave owing at the grocer’s or the 
butcher’s a small account during the hot weather, when 
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many people are out of town and business is consequently 
dull, may cause him inconvenience, and by a natural con- 
sequence that inconvenience may result in greater suffer- 
inig to somebody in a still smaller way of trade. Socially 
we are bound in one bundle, however far apart we seem 
in the ascending or descending scale, and a small injustice 
done anywhere is bound to react unfavorably on persons 
whom we may never know. The persons may reside on 
the avenue in a palace or in the alley in a tenement, but 
somehow the subtle thread which binds humanity togeth- 
er is strained when any one does a wrong, whether the 
wrong be great or petty. 

That ideal and Utopian condition in which there shall 
be neither squalor nor suffering will probably never come 
to pass on this earth. The poor we shall always have 
with us, and winter and summer it will be the privilege 
and duty of those who have, to minister to those who have 
not. 


THE CREATURE COMFORTS. 


ROFESSOR PRODGERS talked almost exclusively 
to-day, something he has not done in many months. 
A gentle breeze was stirring the leaves of Mrs. Vau Twil- 
ler’s vines, and the little fountain in the green grass below 
us danced with all that glad sufficiency of self which 
makes the charm of naseeel Gdete. The noise of the city 
came but faintly. It was not difficult at times to imagine 
ourselves miles away from busy streets. 

The Professor had been inspired by our discussion of 
last week, and had come prepared to continue it. He 
had been sorely disturbed by having felt the truth of the 
Englishman's criticism of us, and in being obliged to ac- 
knowledge that wholesome and simple recreations for 
those of limited means did not exist among us; that there 
were spectacular allurements in plenty; everything every- 
where to stimulate jaded tastes, with but few things to 
refresh them; and that the wayfarer with no moncy to 
command the opportunities of the wealthy or well-born, 
yet possessed of tastes offended by the noisy attractions 
of cheap summer resorts, must go without any. 

The Professor swallowed, without tasting, a glass of 
the iced tea of which Mrs. Van Twiller is justly proud, 
the frozen pulp of half a dozen fruits and some Sania 
Cruz rum having been added by way of flavor. The Pro 
fessor’s gold-rimmed spectacles were in his hand. 

“The wayfarer may have nothing,” he began, ‘‘ or the 
stranger left stranded among us, but there has never been 
a time when out-door life and recreation were so integral 
a part of our life as now, nor when the simplicities of life 
were better appreciated among a certain set of people. 
The bicycle bas done for women what no political speech 
or platform has ever been able to accomplish. It has 
given her independence, poise, a wider horizon. Our 
country clubs have made life in the sunshine fashionable, 
and our country-house piazzas have, for the most part, 
been swept of men and women who used to find all their 
rest and recreation there. But, after all, most of the 
pleasures of the day are for the favored few. Club regu 
lations which made them possible also protect them from 
the encroachments of outsiders. The bicycle alone can 
be independent of organized management, but not a golf 
links is so. And, moreover, the club-houses have monopo- 
lized all the comforts; the country tavern a mile away is 
just as arid of comfort. The outside community is not 
made better, because it is not educated to it. It has no 
opportunities to judge of the benefits of improvements, or 
to profit by them. 

**I tell you organization means the advantage of the 
few at the expense of the many. The masses are not bet- 
tered. The limited few grow self-centred. But the great- 
est of all evils I apprehend to-day is that which must 
grow out of this worship of the creature comforts. A 
man won’t go anywhere to-day, won't undertake anything, 
that will deprive him of these. He won’t marry unless 
his home will assure him more than his club provides, and 
this with as little individual effort. He won't enjoy na- 
ture, go into woods or mountains, unless he is sure of the 
quality of his morning coffee. The god of the age is 
Material Comfort, I tell, you; the sacrifices of time and 
heart we make are in order to get it. All our money-get- 
ting is that it may be the better assured.” 

he Professor took a second glass of the iced tea with 
its flavoring of fruit, a little happier, though unconsciously 
80, for its being as good as it was. The comforts of Mrs. 
Van Twiller’s house, though he does not know it, make 
part of its great attraction for him. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
“SOIGNEZ LES FEMMES!” 


** QOIGNEZ les femmes!” ‘‘ Pay attention to the wo- 

men!’ was Napoleon's watchword for his ambassa- 
dors; and his predecessor in statesmanship, the wise Abbé 
Sieyés, had pointed out before him that the measures 
which a statesman had meditated for a year might be 
overthrown in a single day by one of the other sex. This 
was, however, in Europe, where we must recognize that 
women are much more prominent in public affairs than in 
the United States, although much more slowly admitted 
to equality in education. 

In reading books of French memoirs, for instance, or 
such English books as Horace Walpole's Letters, or the 
Greville Journals, it is impossible not to be struck with 
the difference. What Lady Holland thought, or what 
Madame de Lieven planned, seemed to the observant 
Greville as important as ‘the opinions of Brougham or 
Wellington, and far more influential than the whims of 
George IV. and William IV. In contrast with this, 
whole periods of American history may be narrated, and 
in fact are usually narrated, without the occurrence of a 
feminine name. Dolly Madison has been lately described, 
but only in her private relations ; Abigail Adams corre- 
sponded with her husband about public affairs, and ex- 
erted a fine and diguitied influence ; President Jackson 
quarrelled with his cabinet because they would not visit 
the wife of one of their own fraternity. These are, until 
lately, all the conspicuous appearances of women in 
American public affairs, and they enable us to understand 
what the agreeable English writer, Kenelm H. Digby, 
means when he makes it a ground of objection to republi- 
can government that it is ‘‘in the highest degree fatal to 
the dignity and influence of woman.” 

This would be explained by reformers, doubtless, on the 
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obvious ground that republics, as yet, have been but semi- 
republics; assuming to displace monarchs and enthrone 
the people, they really exclude the sex which has for half 
a century filled the throne of England. All the efforts to 
enfranchise women are aimed to remedy this one-sided- 
ness, and it is to be noticed that of late years the wives of 
our Presidents have come to be more distinctly an element 
in the administrations of their husbands. it would be 
impossible to write the full history of President Hayes’s 
administration without mentioning his spirited and kindly 
wife ; or that of President Cleveland without chronicling 
the attraction thrown around the White House by Mrs. 
Cleveland. Women are not only more the subjects of 
— discussion, but actually more prominent in affairs. 

iss Barton is practically our national commissioner to 
Turkey in respect to the affairs of Armenia; Miss Willard 
is thehead of a national organization of women whose 
moral convictions can no more be ignored in America than 
can the much-feared ‘‘ Nonconformist conscience ” in Eng- 
land. The late Senator Logan was much more aided and 
strengthened at Washington through his wife’s influence 
than by anything he himself could say or do; and the late 
Mrs, Claflin, while her husband was in Congress, made her 
house a centre and salon for all the New England mem- 
bers. It does not seem strange to hear that one Demo- 
cratic candidate for nomination was practically set aside 
for the reason—a quite inadequate one—that he had a 
Roman Catholic wife; or that the candidate actually 
nominated has a wife who studied law to assist him, now 
helps him with his s' hes, and steps out with him to be 
——— on the platforms of railway cars as they pass 
along. 

mee long a time will pass before women actually make 
their appearance in the halls of Congress or at the head 
of departments does not appear. They are already,as we 
know, mayors of cities and members of State Legislatures. 
But this direct participation is not at all essential to a 
personal interest in public affairs much greater than they 
have before shown, and toa proportionately greater recog- 
nition. It is altogether desirable that it should be so. Of 
course their opinions on such affairs will at first be very 
crude; but the utter divergence of opinion among intelli- 
gent men as to the silver question, for instance, or the pro 
tective tariff, shows that this crudencss is not confined to 
one sex only. There is but one cure for crude opinions— 
to live through them and come out into more mature judg- 
ment. The remedy for ignorance is not deeper ignorance, 
but knowledge. Let women at first take counsel with 
their husbands, as the Scripture recommends, or inquire 
of their fathers and brothers; but if these high authorities 
differ, as they probably will, let women try to find out for 
themselves which is right. As for its leading to domes- 
tic differences, they have already established the right to 
think for themselves about theology—a matter which has 
led to much fiercer wars than were ever caused by mere 
business or politics —and if so, why can they not also 
think for themselves about these lesser matters? That 
brilliant man, the late John Weiss, used te dwell with de 
light upon an inscription which he once found in a rural 
cemetery to the memory of a husband and wife, its motto 
being, “‘ Their warfare is accomplished!” Now if matri 
mony is to be at any rate a scene of conflict, he reasoned, 
why not let them have one more dispute for the benefit of 
their country? 

Colonel Walker, of Boston, commanding an American 
militia organization, has lately won much applause in 
England by a compliment to Queen Victoria, in which he 
speaks of ‘‘the womanliness of the Queen and the queen- 
liness of the woman.” If this combination be a good thing 
in England, why not transfer it to this country, and dis- 
tribute the same type of merit, with the other attributes 
of royalty, among our citizens at large? When all women 
recognize themselves as queens, they should have renewed 
reason to combine womanliness and queenliness. But 
they need a lifetime of habitual practice such as Queen 
Victoria has had. We know from the Greville Journals 
that when she first appeared before the public as heiress- 
apparent she was a raw and unformed child, not especial- 
ly attractive. ‘* Our little princess is a short, plain-look- 
ing child, and not near so good-looking as the Portuguese 
[the little Portuguese Queen]. However, if nature has 
not done so much, fortune is likely to do a great deal more 
for her.” (Greville Journals, May 29, 1829.) That is pre- 
cisely what fortune accomplished. She has become queen- 
ly by queening, so to speak, and so should all women. 
It still seems incredible in this country that women should 
be brought much more before the public than they are; 
but history goes on unfolding, and its development is 
rarely foreseen. When we read in Scott’s Ivanhoe of the 
period of the Norman Conquest, or in Doyle’s White Com- 
pany of the later medieval period, or in Weyman’s Red 
Cockade of the French Revolutionary times, it seems in- 
credible that people should have ever lived that way. We, 
however, assume that all the changes are ended, and his- 
tory has stopped unfolding. What we do not feel is 
that, one or two hundred years hence, readers may won- 
der just as much at the way in which we live now, and 
that the present state of society may seem to them as re- 
mote and strange as the Crusades or the Norman Con- 
quest. e. We 


i LETTER & 
ty Site de nuit given in the Bois de Boulogne by the 
Comte and Comtesse de Castellane to celebrate the 
coming of age of the Comtesse de Castellane (née Gould) 
was not only magnificent, but it was also artistic and satis- 
fying, which is far more. Night fétes, to my mind, are gen- 
erally disappointing. Night is really the very distinguish- 
ed and personal artist with all sorts of resources in the 
way of atmosphere and chiar-oscuro at her disposition 
that are unknown to man, and nothing is generally more 
trying than man’s efforts in decoration in the way of 
blinking little lights, incoherent lanterns, and chinoiseries 
of all sorts superimposed on one of night’s scenes of magic 
beauty. Whoever wants to collaborate with her in artistic 
effect should realize that it can only be done successfully 
by accenting her notes of poetry and mystery. It always 
argues a certain crudeness and provincialism of temper- 
ament to be thoroughly pleased with that white light 
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against the oackground of dark green leaves, that makes 
the light so much whiter and the darkness darker, which 
seems to be the proper thing at night, or with the lurid 
oranges and reds that one is perpetually coming on in 
salons labelled, *‘ Impressions d'une féte de nuit.” What 
lenjoyed at the Castellane féte was the midsummer-night’s 
dreaminess of it, the exquisite suggestion of some‘ world 
far from ours,” like Sheiley’s, or at least some age far from 
ours, in which the shades of Lully and Bach and Handel 
might feel at home wandering through the trees and 
breathing out their archaic airs, or in which it was natural 
for Greek maids to offer homage to the god Phebus in a 
Louis XLV. décor. 

Probably only in Paris could such a féte have been 
given. As it is the fashion here to dine in the Bois de 
Boulogne on summer evenings, the Comte and Comtesse 
de Castellane decided to celebrate Madame de Castellane’s 
majority by giving a dinner of a hundred and fifty covers 
at the Cercle des Acacias, which is nothing more than a 
large rustic shooting-vox for pigeon-shooters on the banks 
of a beautiful lake in one of the loveliest parts of the Bois. 
‘Then the original conception became enlarged, and all the 
personages in the world of society, arts, or letters were 
invited after the dinver, until the number of invitations 
grew to three thousand. The Comte ce Castellane took 
the idea of the evenivg from old prints and engravin 
representing the fétes at Versailles under Louis XIV., 
especially the one given on the shores of the lake on the 
evening of the fifth day after the marriage of the Grand 
Monargue. Butwhom could he find to help him to carry 
out such an affair? He turned to M. Gailbard and M. 
Bertrand, the managers of the Grand Opéra, who not only 
gave him all the assistance they could, so far as they them- 
selves were concerned, but offered him the aid of the Opéra 
people—M. Vidal to lead the orchestra; M. Marty, the cho- 
rus of opera singers; and M. Hansen to direct the corps of 
eighty dancers from the Grand Opéra ballet. A small 
army of workmen went to work to reproduce Versailles 
at Paris, in the Bois, under the direction of M. Duchesne, 
who is the Lenétre of to-day, and M. Jambon undertook 
the arrangement of all the Louis XIV. decorations. 

It was too bad that it rained persistently the entire day. 
One would say that it was not with impunity that mortals 
here below invoked the shades of the past. But, after all, 
there was an odd sort of fascination in driving through 
the leafy alleys of the wood under the rain - drenched 
leaves, with the lights of the myriad carriages and gas- 
jets glowing through the night like thousands of eyes. 
And as we reached the entrance of the Cercle des Acacias 
the rain stopped, and the clouds for the rest of the even- 
ing were contented to hang softly over the scene like the 
far-away roof of a diaphavous tent. It must have taken 
an enormous amount of executive ability on the part of 
the city of Paris, which arranged the service in the forest, 
to manage without difficulty several thousand carriages by 
night, but there was no waiting. People, as they drove 
up at either of the three entrances, were able to alight im- 
mediately, and we found ourselves at once in a world of 
enchantment. 

The club- house of the Acacias was unrecognizable. 
We entered a long sort of vestibule gallery, and passing 
through a double row of powdered valets in the Castellane 
livery—white coats with gold ornaments, vests of yellow 
plush, black knee -breeches, and black silk stockings=» 
found ourselves in the central salon, in which M. and Ma- 
dame de Casiellane, assisted by their mother, the Mar- 
quise de Castellane, received the guests, who were an- 
nounced by an Audssier standing at the entrance. The 
walls of the central salon, like those everywhere, were 
covered with white, over which was a charming green 
trellis garlanded with honeysuckles and roses, and studded 
with thousands of electric lights. Mirrors here and there 
reflected the lights and the flowers, alternating with col- 
umns wound with garlands of flowers. Twenty thousand 
roses and eight thousand metres of garlands were used, 
some one said, to be exact. In the centre were five enor- 
mous crystal chandeliers bearing electric lights in the form 
of wax candles, All one side of the long facade of the 
club-house opened by immense garlanded arcades on to 
the beautiful night scene beyond, with immediately before 
one the still lake, on which floated twelve white swans, 
arching their majestic necks or rustling their wings with 
astonishment at the sight now of a dolphin, now of a Bu- 
centaur bearing an orchestra, whose strains floated on the 
waters, while another answered from the tribune beyond. 
At the left, on one side, masses of trees fringed the water's 
edge, on which was thrown the pale ethereal light of 
thousands of blue Venetian lanterns, and to the right, be- 
yond the vast expanse of carpeted lawns, deep masses of 
foliage enclosed again this natural amphitheatre, the leaves 
silvered by the dreamy radiance from the blue lanterns, 
until one would have called it the eternal twilight of 
Corot’s nymphs. A little to the left of the centre, white 
like an enchanted palace, rose the beautiful Louis XIV. 
theatre which was to serve as a scene for the ballet. It 
was a portico with three arcades rising by a flight of steps 
from the water's edge, and surmounted by three obelisks, 
while at each side were groups of mythological figures, 
couchants, Over the lawn opposite the theatre were scat- 
tered thousands of gilded chairs, and it was there that we 
sat down to watch the ballet. But you cannot imagine 
how ravishing the effect of the Acacias was, as the trellised 
arcades filled with beautiful women crowding forward to 
watch the spectacle, their heads framed in charming Louis 
XV. or Louis XVI. hats, with many feathers or garlands 
of flowers. [ saw one woman in just such a little shep- 
herdess’s hat as we are told Marie Antoinette wore at the 
Trianon, cocked a little to one side, and trimmed with no- 
thing but a wreath of facinating pink roses. 

This is the sort of thing that was a ballet in the time 
of Louis XLV. The signal for the féte was given, and 
Phoebus appeared, while at the same time all the decora- 
tion was illuminated with electric light, representing the 
light of the sun. The nine muses appeared in the dis- 
tance, each one bearing the emblem of the personage that 
she represented. They saluted Phoebus, and placed them- 
selves on pedestals. The music accompanying was by 
Handel. Thén followed two lovely scenes, where twenty- 
four young Greek girls, and afterwards twenty-four other 
young girls, crowned with flowers (all of whom were 
ballet-dancers from the Grand Opéra), deposed their hom- 
age and their flowers at the feet of the gods, and then 
danced a minuet to Haydn music at the water's edge, with 
their “x swaying figures reflected in the lake as in a 
mirror. he twelve warriors who also offered homage 
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to Phebus gave us an o unity of hearing Handel’s 
‘* Warrior Song” (Ode to St. Ceecilia) with choruses, while 
the other music was a march by Lully, a Pavane, with. 
chorus by Thoinot d’Arbeau, a chorus by Gluck, Bach's 
**Gavotie de Ja Suite en ré,” with a final by Handel, ac- 
companied by a dance of victory at Pheebus’s feet—all 
done with a harmony and perfection that showed endless 
training. The end of the evening was the superb display 
of fireworks, managed with such art that not a discordant 
note of color was struck in the lovely scene. Bouquets 
of thousands of rockets broke into showers of fluttering 
gold that illuminated the whole oxy the end was the 
grandes eauz, the great fountains of Versailles springing 
and playing in fire from the two basins of the lake. 

It was an artistic and beautiful féte, as I said in the be- 
ginning of my letter, and M. de Castellane, who conceived 
it and put it through, must be endowed with an infinite 
amount of taste, tact, and executive ability. Nothing 
could have been more charming*than Madame de Castel- 
lane’s toilette, which was of pink crépe embroidered with 
satin, with a hat trimmed with pink roses and maiden- 
hair-fern, or the cordial grace with which she received 
her tliree thousand guests. KaTHARtINE De Forest. 


INEW YORKIES 
IFASHIONS B28 


ERTAINLY, as the summer goes on, the gowns that 
are seen are more and more beautiful. The crude 
colorings, which were really too bizarre to be artistic, but 
which we became accustomed to when everybody indulged 
in them, have been replaced by softer hues, and conse- 
quently more dainty effects. The very gaudy tones are 
sometimes seen, principally in trimmings, but they are not 
used in the same reckless profusion, and the fabrics which 
they trim are somehow so much more quiet in themselves 
that they overcome the too brilliant appearance. Per- 
haps a little coat of tan and sunburn has convinced women 
that they do not need to wear such very brilliant colorings, 
but can trust to their own complexions much more than 
when they were fagged out and tired after the winter's 
dissipation. The muterials of the gowns themselves when 
they are of striking colors are now toned down by quan- 
tities of mousseline de soie, chiffon, gauze, and lace, which 
last is used in the same reckless profusion on the cheap- 
est as on the most costly materials. 


EVENING GOWNS FOR SUMMER. 


So general is the custom now of wearing low gowns 
in the evening that every woman feels it moog {o even 
if she leads a very quiet life in her own home, to have at 
least two gowns made in this style, while women who go 
out a great deal find it necessary to provide themselves 
with three or four. To some people’s minds this custom 
is a trifle absurd, particularly if living in a simple way, 
but that it isa good plan no one who has tried it can deny, 
and the changing from the gown that has been worn all 
day is in itself restful. There are many women who do 
not care to wearan absolutely décolleté gown, but the 
same smart effect can be given by wearing a fichu of 
muslin or lace, or by having a yoke of lace, net, or some 
such soft material made to wear under or over the low- 
cut waist. The shoulders and neck are in this way well 
protected, and in many instances it must be confessed 
the soft folds of the thin material over the shoulders are 
much more becoming than when the neck is left exposed. 
To make one of these yokes fit well there must be four 
strings tied at the bottom of it, two in front and two in 
back, the front ones crossed and tied at the back and vice 
versa, and these keep the fulness well in place and ensure 
a good fit. 

The muslin gowns which are so fashionable this sum- 
mer are used for all purposes—for morning gowns, for 
more dressy wear in the afternoon, and even for evening 
wear. Exceedingly pretty and dainty they are made up 
over the silk linings, which give them a certain body and 
stiffness, and make them look much richer and handsomer 
than they would otherwise do. There are two distinct 
styles in these muslin gowns—one, severely plain, has no 
trimming but the ribbon sash, while on the other are lace, 
ribbons, fancy silk sometimes, and mousseline de soie or 
chiffon. The very plain style is generally of the muslin 
which is figured ail over. One particularly pretty gown of 
this sort is of yellow and white in an all-over arabesque 
pattern, the skirt very full, finished simply with a deep 
hem, made up over a bright yellow taffeta silk under- 
skirt trimmed half-way up with flounces and ruffles, with 
pinked-out edges. The waist is made in what has always 
been known as the baby fashion—that is, with the fulness 
arranged with a gathering-string around the shoulders, so 
that the full soft effect is given, and then drawn in at 
the waist with three or four rows of shirring in V shape. 
The sleeves, of four deep ruffles of the muslin, are sewed 
on tight under-sleeves of the taffeta reaching just to the 
elbow. The belt and long ends are of yellow taffeta rib- 
bon, a finger- width with the narrow black edge, which 
has again come into fashion. A more elaborate evening 
gown is made with the skirt of a white silk mull over 
stiff white silk. Around the bottom of the skirt is a double 
ruche of the mull, which takes away the thin look which 
a material so soft as mull isaptto have. The waist of the 
gown is of white taffeta silk, over which is put-one thick- 
ness of mull; this is covered witha black net embroidered 
in jet. A band of bright cherry velvet finishes the waist 
around the belt, is then drawn across the bust horizon- 
tally, and finishes in front with a butterfly bow. The 
sleeves are of puffings of the white mull, caught down 
with jet ornaments at irregular spaces, and only reaching 
to the elbow. In this waist there is no lining, the taffeta 
silk taking the place of anything else, and as a good qual- 
ity is chosen, the bones do not show through. Another 
effective gown has the skirt of one of the Dresden pattern 
silks, white with a vine of tiny pink roses; it has no trim- 
ming whatever, is cut demi-train, and measures seven 
and a half yards around, is lined throughout with taffe- 
ta silk, and interlined with a thin quality of hair-cloth 
a quarter of a yard from the hem. The skirt is very 
much gored, the fulness gathered into a small space at the 
back, and pressed into shape to hang in full flutes. With 
tlxis skirt fs worn a waist of pink taffeta covered with a 
fine figured white net, which is put on without any fulness 
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whatever, and is finished around the shoulders with a fancy 
ssementerie representing tiny roses and green leaves 
} so in colored silks. A very narrow foldefi belt of pink 
taffeta ribbon is the only finish around the waist, the 
sleeves are of the silk like the skirt, quite small, and reach- 
ing only to the elbow, while over them, in cape fashion, is 
uit a bias ruffle of pink taffeta silk. The gown is so dainty 
»v coloring that it looks like a bit of Dresden china, and, 
in spite of its beauty, is not nearly so expensive to copy 
as might be supposed. 

Fancy silks are always effective in the evening, pro- 
vided the light shades are used, and the white ground 
with bright patterns lights up well. A white ground with 
a pattern of rd was among the gowns in an outfit sent to 
Newport the other day. The back of the skirt and waist 
was all of the silk, but the front was of white mousseline 
de soie put on over plain white silk. Qe entire front 
breadth was made of the mousseline de soie, and the 
front of the waist fell over the narrow jewelled belt in 
blouse fashion. This gown was cut with a low waist, but 
a lace yoke finished around the neck with a full ruche of 
chiffon, and narrow white satin bows made it suitable even 
for an afternoon reception. Another odd gown was of 
black grenadine dotted with white, which had an ex- 
tremely odd waist, cut low. There were straps of black 
ribbon an inch wide which fastened to the waist, and also 
to a ruche around the neck. The effect of the black rib- 
bon put on without anything else over the shoulders was 
extremely striking and odd, but the gown was emphati- 
cally for evening wear only. 


- THIN MATERIALS ARE THE FASHION. 


Chiffon and mousseline de soie are now made with much 
more stiffness than when the material was first brought 
over, and it is quite possible to have entire gowns made of 
these, even for sea-side wear, provided the linings used are 
of good enough quality. By good enough is meant heavy 
enough. The most brilliant colorings are used in these 
materials, but, as has been before said, are toned down by 
the linings and trimmings. One noticeably pretty gown, 
made of the brightest apple green, is an exquisitely deli- 
cate shade when made up over white silk and trimmed 
with black, while a yellow, so brilliant that it is dazzling 
to the eyes, assumes an odd, soft, warm shade lined with 
heliotrope and trimmed with white lace and the inevilable 
touches of black, which are again seen on every smart 
gown. The grass green over white was a noticeable gown 
atadance. It was made with a ruching of the material 
separated and also headed by bands of very narrow black 
velvet ribbon, the waist finished around the shoulders also 
with a ruche and the narrow black velvet. A black vel- 
vet belt and bow of ribbon velvet two inclies wide, and 
very odd sleeves in big puffs separated by the black vel- 
vet, completed this extremely odd design. The bright 
yellow gown, which was made up over heliotrope, had 
each seam of the skirt outlined with a band of lace inser- 
tion, and ruffles of lace were put on in scallops around 
the skirt. The waist was also trimmed with strips of in- 
sertion, while a deep frill of lace was put on bertha fash- 
ion, but caught in at the armholes, and then falling @ 
second time over the sleeves. A folded belt of black satin 
shaped like a corselet was trimmed in front with two rows 
of rhinestone buttons, while at the back the same ribbon 
was drawn down through a rhinestone buckle and fell in 
long ends to the very hem of the gown. The touch of black 
sounds very daring, but it gave a point of color that was 
most effective, and which intensified the colorings of the 
yellow and heliotrope. The under-skirt t this gown was 
trimmed—instead of flounces—with a double ruche of 
silk, which held out the mull skirt more satisfactorily than 
flounces. 


TOUCHES OF BLACK ARE ON ALL GOWNS. 

Black trimmings have been revived again with great 
furor, and the use of the narrow black velvet ribbon is 
becoming more popular every day. Rows and rows of it 
are seen on most of the newest gowns, the favorite width 
about a quarter of an inch, and it is put on by sewing only 
one edge, leaving the other free. This certainly prevents 
the stiff look, which when it was sewed’ on both edges 
very often made it look like braid. It seems an odd tad 
to put it on muslin gowns, but on pale pink muslins, or, 
indeed, on any of the delicate colors, it is much used on 
the flounces and ruffles. Black satin is used to make the 
folded corselets and bodice-shaped belts, which, when they 
are becoming, are extremely so, and when unbecoming 
should be avoided like the plague. Straps from the 
shoulders to the bust are often put on in black satin. 
They are finished with a button of rhinestones and a fall 
of luce; and though it is an odd caprice, it is one that 
finds favor. An ugly fashion of long ago is again seen, 
but as yet has not become arbitrary, and that is trim- 
ming the skirts with bands of black velvet or black rib- 
bon put on in clusters and at stated intervals. This cuts 
the figure in about as ugly a way as can well be devised, 
and should only be attempted by tall slender women, Jet 
is again used on some of the black gowns, also on the 
white ones; but jetted net and jet ornaments are used in 
preference to passementerie, though that is not positively 
tabooed. As a trimming it is always effective and becom- 
ing, and never goes entirely out of fashion. The kind 
used at present is of cut jet, which is the most brilliant. 


VEILS THAT ARE FASHIONABLE. 


It is now considered necessary to wear a veil on all oc- 
casions, and to be really chic two should be worn—one 
of dotted net, white or black, put on close to the face, and 
another of chiffon or mousseline, put on loosely around 
the hat and hanging in waving folds. At present the 
plain brown is considered the smartest of all, but there 
are many pretty varieties in dark blue with the embroid- 
ered dot. There are also chiffon veils in the dark colors 
which have white or black chenille dots, and the. plain 
white or black net with the dots also are equally fash- 
ionable. The sheer veils without dots save the skin some- 
what from the dust and sunburn, and they are made thin 
enough not to be very warm, while the fashion of pinning 
them loosely also helps to make it possible to wear them 
in the very hot weather. Real lace veils are occasionally 
seen worn on the broad shade hats — the old - fashioned 
tambour laces so fashionable many years ago. Many of 
these are heirlooms, and have that soft yellowish color 
that old lace carefully packed away for years possesses, 
and which it is almost impossible to get by any artificial 
coloring. 











TAKING PAINS. 


| T is really a pity that no better phrase than this, no 
more felicitous combination of words, has yet been in 

ented to express the only means of attaining perfection. 
Th charm of work and the richness of its rewards are 
obscured by the prosaic expression, for the average mind 
translates painstaking into plodding, and looks only on the 
seamy side of labor, without taking into consideration the 
delights and compensations which attend it 

rhere is an absurd notion that,to be worthy of the name, 
genius must be spontaneous in all its manifestations; that 
it should owe nothing to method and training, but should 
be superior to the laws which govern ordinary mortals, 
and which are needed to develop ordinary endowments 
and faculties jenius is, indeed, much more than the 
authoritative @finition of it as a capacity for taking 
pains; yet the divine spark must be tended, the rare gift 
be used with patient diligence, and all its possibilities 
carefully wrought out before the world can recognize or 
be benefited by it. When the possessor of genius ignores 
the obligations which accompany its bestowal and per- 
versely refuses to také pains, thoughtful people sigh over 
the waste or abuse of noble powers, and feel a deep if un- 


availing regret Suecess and permanence of reputation 
depend on conscientious finish as well as on native endow- 
ment,” says Mr. Lowell, in his essay on Pope; and an- 
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other writer declares that, save a few 
striking exceptions, ‘‘ nothing great and 
durable has ever been produced with 
ease, and that Labor is the parent of all 
the lasting wonders of this world, wheth- 
er in verse or stone, whether poetry or 
pyramids.” 

It is in the art which conceals art that 
genius excels. The mechanism is hid- 
den, the many touches blend into one 
harmonious whole, and it is simply im- 
possible to change one word of the great 
masterpieces of literature without mar- 
ring their exquisite symmetry. To 
make a list of those writers who have 
successfully striven to express their 
thoughts with such respect for language, 
such a charm of precision, that they have 
accomplished the effect of facility and 
unstudied grace, would be a voluminous 
task, as most of the names that were not 
born to die would have to be enrolled. 
People who have only a modest little 
talent may take heart of grace as they 
study the methods of tht highly endow- 
ed; telltale manuscripts admit to the 
authors’ work-rooms and reveal the mi- 
nute attention to details, the nice choice 
of words, and the thoroughness which 
does not stop short of perfection. A 
man who should have known better 
was ‘‘ grieved” when he saw the origi- 
nal manuscripts of Milton’s ‘‘Allegro” 
and ‘‘ Penseroso,” which, by their eras- 
ures and interlineations, showed the 
amount of care bestowed on their pro- 
duction, as he had previously fancied 
that these perfect poems were inspira- 
tions needing only to be transcribed! 


“Easy writing 's curst hard reading,” 


wrote Sheridan, in one of his earlier lit- 
erary efforts, and that he laid his own 
saying well to heart is demonstrated by 
the memorandum-books in which are 
set down the sketches of the plot and 
dialogue of the School for Scandal, and 
wherein no ease of writing can be dis- 
covered. . There are countless revisions 
and patient elaboration; a gradual evo- 
lution from the cumbrous stiffness of 


Fics, 1 any 2.—SUMMER TOILETTES. 
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Fig. 3.—Eventne Gown. 


the first plan into the grace and lightness of 
the finished comedy; and the change from a 
certain degree of coarseness and flashiness to 
refinement and polish and the sparkle of pure 
wit. And all these pains were taken by a 
young man, not yet six-and-twenty, who 
through life had a reputation for indolence and 
carelessness! 

Music seems the most spontaneous of arts, 
the least amenable to laws and limitations, but 
it demands not only faithful apprenticeship, 
but exacts constant arduous practice from those 
who would interpret it, while composers lavish 
pains on the glorious works which suggest la- 
bor as little as does ‘‘ the first fine careless rapt- 
ure” of a bird’s song. The sculptor lingers 
over the clay model, lovingly touching and re 
touching it, until it is the thing of beauty which 
satisfies his creative pride, and which is hon 
estly worthy of the immortality of marble; and 
the painters are not few who, like Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, have a zeal for growth and improve- 
ment, it being recorded of him that he never 
began a picture without resolving that he would 
make it better than avy he had ever painted. 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 


CLOUD-GRAY grenadine gown mounted 

over taffeta of the same shade, Fig. 1, has 
a garniture of batiste embroidery, which is 
shaped into jacket pieces that are prolonged 
in points extending to the foot of the skirt, and 
caught there witha grenadine bow. There are 
also sleeve forearms of the embroidery expand 
ing into a calyx at the elbow, from which the 
puff emerges. The gown is en princesse, with 
the front of the waist draped across, and the 
back cut in a small point above the skirt ful- 
ness. 

A gown of light biscuit-colored canvas with 
chiné flowers and black satin stripes, Fig. 2, has 
the low front of the waist cross-draped and the 
back plain. In the space above is a shirred 
guimpe of black mousseline de soie over white 
silk, and turning from its lower edge are re- 
vers of cream silk with narrow jet. The deep 
girdle is of black satin. The sleeves have 
shirred mousseline forearms and striped can 
vas puffs. 

Fig. 3, an evening gown of yellow taffeta 
with waved black and white stripes, has a ta- 
blier of yellow chiffon in the front of the skirt, 
with a flounce headed by shirred puffs, and « 
vest to match in the pointed bodice, very 
fully shirred on the bust. The sleeves are of 
chiffon, headed by draperies of the same. Gar- 
lands of marguerites form shoulder-straps con- 
necting the front and back of the waist, and 
clusters are placed on either side of the tabliers 
near the foot of the skirt. 
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: I ALWAYS said Mr. Dillon ’d be heaps of company for 
. you, Elex,” said Mrs. Bohun, one evening later on. 

I don’t reckon Beau McBeath 'Il ever hear the drum beat 
—eh, Elex? Beau's good-hearted. I ain't lisping a word 
agin him; your paw sets store by Beau, seein’ he’s a Ma- 
son andall. Your paw ‘lows it looks well to be a Mason. 
Seems that they all brother each other along like, and have 
to believe in a God, and know how to write their own 
names. So ’t when a man’s a Mason, why, you know he’s 
pious and high eddicated, and sure of a boost when he 
needs a boost. Your paw says that for himse’f he don’t 
ask no boost off of nobody. He says he’d scorn for to 
wear a three-cornered charm unto his watch-chain, and 
have to go ‘long the street winkin’ and blinkin’ at every 
stranger he met, a-trying to find out who was feller-Masons 
and who wasn’t. You know they got a way of shaking 
hands that tells ’em who’s who—take up one finger _ 
drop two, or some such thing. No, your paw can hoe his 
own row, but he says he don’t blame Beau for gittin’ 
ahead any honest way he can. D’law, hear me taking up 
for Beau, like he had any chance these days!” 

Alexa blushed. ‘‘ Ma,” she expostulated, ‘‘ how you go 
on! Just because Mr. Dillon gets me to play him college 
glees now and again.” 

* Begun in Wagren'’s Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXIX. 


“OH, I'VE BEEN SO MISERABLE! SIGHED ALEXA.” 


BOUND 


BY EVA WILDER BRODHEAD. 


Mrs. Bohun’s conciliatory smile became infused with 
penetration. ‘‘I can see through a ladder when the rungs 
ain’t too close together,” she pointed out. ~‘ All is, Elex, 
I hope you won't marry no one that ’Il carry you out of 
Pulaski County. One reason I always said f could en- 
jure it if you and Doctor Taliaferro fixed things up was 
account of him seeming to feel settled here.” 

Alexa gave a cry of exasperation. ‘‘The doctor? Ma, 
es kill me! Why, he don’t know there's another gyrl 
iving besides Lucy Morrow.” 

Mrs. Bohun was not disconcerted at this. ‘‘That’s all 
right,” she announced. ‘‘ You’re a might sight hand- 
somer than Lucy Morrow. As fur as him seeming taken 
with her goes, you never know, Elex, what a man’s turn- 
ing in his head. Men are deep-witted creatures, Elex. I 
wouldn’t wonder if doctor was battin’ his eyes towards 
Lucy Morrow just to hide his real feelin’s for some one 
else,” triumphantly pursued Mrs. Bohun, who read the 
books which the drummers bought on trains and left be- 
hind at the hotel. 

‘* Fiddlestrings!” said Alexa, who read no books and 
had an unimpaired rationality. 

“TI know a thing or two, Elex. Mebby you'll ask me 
to believe Mr. Dillon’s eyes are walling up hill too?’ 

Alexa’s brows clouded. ‘ Well, he goes to the Mor- 
rows pretty frequent,” she insisted. 

“‘He’s got to put in his time,” Mrs. Bohun explained. 
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IN SHALLOWS. 


**You ain't always about, Elex. If you was, he’d wear 
out no shoe-leather climbing the upper road.” 

The trees had thickened with the fulness of July, and 
the village lay submerged in a sea of leaf, revealing only 
in infrequent glimpses a cottage chimney and slanting 
roof ragged in branching shadows. The rivers cringed 
before the midsummer drouth. Their currents now were 
little more than jellylike films of olive spread upon the 
stony beds. 

In the richness of its overhanging foliage the waters of 
the South Fork seemed alongshore to ooze with green 
paint; and relieved against the deepening tones of earth 
and sky, the shoals resembled a low white net stretched 
from bank to bank. 

One night as Dillon came out- doors after supper he 
paused in an inspection of the rosy west, upon which, as 
upon a spread fan of gauze, every smallest sprig of the 
trees along the bluff was lacquered in dense black. The 
windows of the station repeated the faint vermilion. Its 
overhanging roof liced the red sky with the row of bias 
beams below its eaves, and behind it a whirl of smoke 
rose from the pile of brush which a throng of boys were 
burning there. As Dillon stood on the hotel threshold 
nightfall darkened, and a light or two crept out in the 
bottoms, and a half-moon thrust a bunch of silver splinters 
through the lacy gloom of the beeches. He caught, from 
somewhere in the valley, the snapping of a banjo Pres 
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ently the thud of feet reached him, and the ring of a 
voice bawling forth the changes of a rustic cotillon. 

‘‘A dance,” said Dillon. There was no one about the 
porch or office except a young man with a Jewish face, 
who was unpacking aun iron-ribbed trunk under the water- 
cooler, and spreading upon a long table a stock of tapes 
and notions. But as Dillon turned an eye upon this per- 
son's operations Alexa appeared in the door of the family- 
room, a maze of frills 

** Alone?” said she 

‘‘ Persecuting time with hope,” remarked Dillon, who 
had the habit of adapting other people’s phrases’ to his 
own necessities. ‘* What is that man stringing out those 
braids and buttons for?” 

‘*He’s a drummer,” said Alexa. ‘‘ When he gets his 
things spread out he'll go and fetch up a storekeeper to 
see them. ‘They al! show their stocks in our office. The 
music’s begun, hasn't it? There’s a dance to-night down 
at Buck Sherrer’s. I thought some of going down to 
look on. Doctor Taliaferro’s going to bring Miss Morrow 
down, he said. I told ma if Lucy Morrow could look on, 
it wouldn't hurt me to look on.” 

Taliaferro was, in point of fact, at that moment calling 
Lucy's attention to the broken strains drifting over the 
cliff. They were sitting on the lawn, over which a be- 
lated breath of wind began to stir, the Major immovable 
in his arm-chair, Corinne sleeping in ber mother’s lap, 
Lucy on a bench below the trees, a slightly defined figure 
whose skirts the moonlight whitened, and whose head 
was garlanded in leafy shadows. 

‘* Won't you go down?” asked Taliaferro 

‘Isn't it rather warm?” demurred Lucy. ‘‘I’ve been 
to Somerset to-day, and I'm a little tired.” Then, as she 
caught the sudden disappointment in his face, she added: 
‘* Sherrer’s is only half-way down the hill, after all. Wait 
till I get a scarf or something.” She returned in a mo- 
ment with a fleecy knit thing on her arm, and they went 
down the pebbled walk. In the outer road she laid her 
hand confidentially on his arm and asked, ‘Have you 
something to tell me?” 

Taliaferro’s pulse quickened. They had come to a 
clump of trees growing darkly midway of the road, and 
as they passed through the dusk spot he could feel Lucy 
drawing nearer to him, in a sort of apprehension of some- 
thing in the gloom. 

Yes,” he said,‘‘I have.” His heart had lifted with 
her motion of reliance in him, and when they came again 
into the moonlighted path, and he saw her face attentive- 
ly raised to him, a sudden impulse sprang into being in 
his mind. ‘* Yes,” he repeated,‘ I want to tell you some- 
ing. 

‘If it’s anything important,” said Lucy, beginning to 
cough with the smoke of the burning brush behind the 
station,‘ you'd better wait till we're coming back. This 
smoke is dreadful; and those boys will certainly catch 
fire, leaping as they are through the flames.” 

At the turn of the platform Buck Sherrer’s house, with 
an illuminator behind the oil lamp on its porch, flashed in 
sight. A stone dyke along the cottage front kept the road 
from coming into Buck Sherrer’s yard, which was only a 
foot wide, and filled at present with the legs of such vil- 
Jagers as had secured seats along the stony fence. The 
twang of banjoes filled the air, and from the low-ceiled 
front room, with its throng of bouncing figures, a pound- 
ing of booted feet came steadily. The men, big fellows in 
rough attire, with oily black heads that came dangerously 
near the beams, appeared to abandon themselves gayly to 
the figures of the quadrille. The women had a more seri- 
ous aspect, advancing and retreating with smileless lips 
and austere eyes. They looked on, cold and critical, while 
a girl with slim, stiff ankles executed a brisk but joyless 
jig before her partner. There was a shout of laughter 
from the men as this girl, corseted to a wooden rigor, cast 
her pink gingham arms behind her and eluded the out- 
spread hands of the sawyer’s assistant, who had expected 
to ‘‘ swing” her in some change of the dance. 

“Got the go-by that time, Higgins!” they shouted. 
‘* Serve him right, Marcelly! serve him right!” 

Lucy and Taliaferro, on the slope of the hill across the 
way, joined in the laughter; for the sawyer's assistant 
—- the name of being irresistible. 

n the door of a neighboring house Halifax Burns sat 
with his head on his breast, and from the broken fence- 
rail his wife, a peaked and witchlike figure, observed the 
crowd. , 

“Doctor,” she called, making out Taliaferro’s face, 
‘“my man’s mighty porely to-night! And me,I ain't no 
way well, neither. Couldn't you give us a few of them 
little brown pills? I never git no rest withouten ’em no 
more 

** You can't live on those pills, Mrs. Burns.” 

Mrs. Burns's face sank. ‘‘ Law,” she whimpered, “I 
‘ain't deserved no such fate as this, raised like I was, a 
prayin’ mother and all! She warned me how’t ’d be. 
But marry Burns I would and did, and I ‘ain’t knowed 
the name of peace for thirty years. Drinkin’ and carousin’ 
it's been, year in and out! Lord,if I could git one of 
them little pills to—” 

‘Oh, get her some,” whispered Lucy. ‘‘ How can you 
be so hard on her? Go, please go. Your office is only a 
step away. I'll wait for you. Here are Alexa and Mr. 
Dillion. 1 will talk with them.” 

As Taliaferro emerged from the office with a little vial 
in his hand he could see, above him in the hill road, the 
flaring lights of the Sherrer cottage, the throng of beads, 
the sheet of moonlight beyond on the slope, and Lucy 
standing where he had lefther. There were others about 
her, but Taliaferro did not see the others. A strange ex- 
altation was upon him. The night was glorified with un- 
common loveliness, and the stars, shining high and far in 
the pale heavens, spun and pulsed with power and prom- 
ise. Somewhere across the South Fork an ow! uttered a 
plaintive, puppylike wail. A bat whisked past him, pen- 
cilling the air with swift black. On the drawn curtain 
of a way-side dwelling a woman’s figure modelled itself in 
faint gray as she bent to caress the child upon her bosom. 

Tallaterro's eyes misted hotly. Lucy's voice drifted to 
him, and as he drew nearer to her he could see how the 
rising breeze was lifting the heavy light hair about her 
face. She was talking with Dillon, and she did not ap- 
er aware of Taliaferro’s approach. He came so near, 
ndeed, unperceived of the two, that the expression of 
hoeth unconscious faces was plainly disclosed to him, 
Dillon’s fixed and serious and questioning, Lucy’s a little 
moved, a liltle strange. 
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Taliaferro drew up with a sense as of thin steel in his 
side. ‘ God,” he thought, “if it should be he!” 


VIII. 


As he went up the road with Taliaferro and Lucy and 
one or two others, Dillon was not aware of any change in 
Alexa’s manner. He knew that she was somewhere be- 
hind; he supposed she was pleasing herself in the matter 
of an escort. At the brow of the hill his companions left 
him, aud as Alexa just then came in sight, Dillon opened 
the hotel gate for her and sauntered Seside her up the 

ath. 

. Alexa made no effort at conversation. Her face was 
moody, and she appeared careless of the twigs and grasses 
catching at her skirts. Once, as she stumbled, Dillon 
caught at her arm; but though Alexa, recovering herself, 
moved away from him pettishly, he was quite insensible 
of _ shadow of anger in her, being filled with rapt 
thoughts in which Alexa had no part. Yet when they 
came into the lighted office and he saw her discomposed 
face, a sort of compunction thrilled him in remembering 
that he had left her quite alope on the hill-side, while he 
fell into that brief but somehow pregnant little talk with 
Lucy. He was about to ask the girl to pardon his neg- 
lect; but Alexa, without a word or a pause, crossed the 
room and slammed the door behind her. 

The matter disappeared with her from Dillon’s mind. 
Active affairs claimed his attention upon the following 
day, for Dunbar found it necessary to send him into the 
South Fork country upon some mission connected with 
inspecting and branding a quantity of timber that was 
ready to be put afloat with the first water. For a week 
Dillon and an old logger belonging to the mill spent their 
days on horseback in a wilderness of trackless wood, and 
their nights under the tress or in some mountaineer’s hut, 
with the stars shining on them through the chinky roof. 
And as he lay awake, listening to the ss of the owls 
and the murmur of the river flowing es y in its deep 
banks hard by, no vagary of Alexa’s disturbed Dillon's 
visions of a gentler face. He pondered upon his first dul- 
ness to Lucy's charm, reflecting with wonder that his fancy 
should have been so unimpressionable; and remember- 
ing, too, how little beyond a passive peace he had expected 
to find in the valley hamlet which was teaching him so 
much. For he began to doubt if, after all, he had already 
drunk life to the full. It seemed now as if no vital cup 
had ever touched his lips; and in the freshness of his emo- 
tions he longed for the rolling knobs, the lowland fields, the 
meeting rivers, the great beeches, and the lofty headlands 
where rose the modest roofs of the bill folk, and where, 
hedged in late and early roses, a pebbled path climbed to 
the door of Lucy’s dwelling. 

When finally the inspecting and branding were finished 
and he and his ———— addressed themselves home- 
ward, he found himself boyishly overcome in the prospect. 
The shrilling of the saws and the whiffing of a stave-bucker 
reached him from a distance iu an oddly satisfying strain, 
and there was even a kind of melody in the snorting and 
fussing of the little locomotive which belonged to the val- 
ley branch. 

It was on for dusk as he closed his room door, after his 
arrangements for supper and the visit which he had it in 
mind to make during the evening. The halls were still 
unlighted, but a soft ee grayness falling through 
the parlor doors enabled him to see a little way ahead. 
A touch of yellow from the primrose after-glow tinged 
this luminous outburst, and as Dillon in passing the parlor 
glanced towards the wide shining windows at the dying 
gold of the west, he saw darkly lined against one of them 
a woman's figure, poised in an attitude of gloomy thought 
—a figure which, as his step shortened, turned with a 
startled air. 

‘It’s only I,” Dillon said, recognizing Alexa. And as 
she continued to look at him in a strange, disbelieving 
sort of way, he came towards her, repeating his assurance. 
Alexa murmured a word or two, with her eyes still fast- 
ened upon his embrowned face. 

‘*Is anything wrong?” questioned Dillon, beginning to 
be surprised at her muteness and pallor. 

Alexa suddenly covered her face. ‘‘ No,” she breathed. 

“I thought you seemed rather down,” explained 
Dillon. 

‘It’s nothing,” repeated Alexa, in a stifled way. “I 
hate it here, that’s all. I hate it.” 

“Hate it? Why, it’s a beautiful place. Now I—why, 
I'm fonder of it than of any other place in the world. I 
was never so anxious to get back anywhere in my life.” 
Alexa uncovered her eyes, and Dillon noted their depths 
and the purple light that faded on Alexa’s hair. “I 
know,” he went on, ‘‘that you haven’t many interests. 
But you might have more, Alexa. Preaching from me 
has rather a =~ sound, but I can’t help thinking you 
might be happier yourself if you were to try to make some 
one else happy: Mr. McBeath, now. If—” 

He left off, startled at the change in Alexa’s face. 

** Him?” she breathed, making a little motion as if she 
groped in the shadows for some sensible support. ‘“ Do 
you dare—do you dare—” Her voice broke in a rush 
of tears. 

** You poor child !” cried Dillon, with a dawning com- 
prehension. He had drawn closer, and he lifted Alexa’s 
quivering chip and half smilingly questioned the brim- 
ming eyes she tried to cover. 

‘Tears ?” he asked. Her throat fluttered with an im- 
prisoned sob. Dillon bent lower. There was a shrill 
accent from the piano as he did so, and suddenly drawing 
away, he realized that it was because he had given the 
keys a stroke of his elbow in resting his lips for a pitying 
instant upon Alexa’s wet eyes. 

*‘Oh, I’ve been so miserable!” sighed Alexa. Her hand 
was on his sleeve, and she stroked the stuff as if the very 
twill of it gave her comfort. ‘‘ But you’re home now. 
And you were truly glad to get back?—you were truly 
homesick?” A delighted tearful laugh broke from her. 
‘Sure ‘nough homesick? I've fixed your room right 
pretty since you beep gone. Did you notice the splasher? 

worked it myself, n and I put up the curtains, too. 
Did you notice how well they bang? And the rocking- 
chair—we thought you might care to rock awhile even- 
ings. Oh, it was such a comfort to feel I was doing 
something for you! Iwas miserable because I had acted 
kind of pouty that night down at Buck Sherrer’s. I was 
hurt because you left me so long by myself—I’m such a 
fool! Aud then when you went up South Fork without 
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saying good-by, I just thought I'd lose my mind fearing 

rh wight Le tonk for a revenue officer and killed. Oh, 
Ive been punished for my hatefulvess! But it’s all right, 
isn’t it? You called me—Alexa—just now. It’s all right, 
isn’t it?” ’ 

Dillon evaded her clinging hand. ‘All right? Of course, 
child. There’s never been anything wrong.” 

‘*How sweet and forgiving you are !” cried Alexa, as 
Dillon, suddenly turning, strode across the room. 

‘* What an unspeakably foolish thing to do!” muttered 
Dillon. And as he went to his old seat on the porch a 
perpetually recurring sense of dissatisfaction continued 
to oppress him. He tried to shake it off, to enjoy the 
evening quietude and regain the feeling of content which 
had been his so little earlier in the day. But countless 
annoyances seemed to pervade the atmosphere: an exas- 
perating chorus of insect noises filled the beeches, frogs 
were dolefully croaking, a dog barked at maddingly ex- 
act intervals, and somewhere across the porch a man was 
relating in tones of loud discontent a grievance against 
the vane blacksmith. 

‘*Shoed me the worst job I ever see! And when I 
says to’m, ‘This mare’s huffs ain’t right, Josh,’ blame 
me if he didn’t face me down! Yes, sir. And me born, 
y’ might say, with a bridle in my hand. No, sir; I got 
no more use for Josh. I wouldn’t kerry him a gourd of 


water if he lay there in the ditch with his tongue hanging . 


out the len’th of my arm! That's how I am.” 

Dillon got up, knocking his chair aside in a fever of 
nervous irritation. Out in the dark side yard he strolled 
back and forth and watched the switch-light glance along 
the tracks, plunging arrows of scarlet into the dark bosom 
of the night. The town was lost in shadows, and as he 
paused and looked down upon the hollow, its pervasive 
gloom appeared a sort of visible expression of his own 
feelings. 

** No,” he said to himself, sharply, “1 can’t go up there 
now!” And as Lucy’s face, in its soft grace of girlishness, 
crossed his mental vision, he groaned and dropped his 
head. Yet presently, leaning there against the black 
beech trunk, he began to question himself as to the color 
of his offence. After all, what was it—this thing thut 
tormented him so in the remembrance? Nothing more 
than a little impulse of sympathetic kindness, such a com- 

unctious caress as one might give to a child whom one 
a“ unwittingly hurt. ‘‘I am straining at gnats,” he 
muttered. ‘‘ Heavens ard earth! is there to be no pretty 
courtesy in this world? Must a man go his way in per- 
fectly stolid unconcern, looking neither to the left nor 
right, for fear his dangerous smile shall set off the easy 
tinder of some school-girl’s heart? Have I grown up in 
lilied cloisters that I should begin to have painful scruples 
because I have tossed a kiss to a village girl?” And as 
he cast his head backward in a little sound of amused 
disgust with himself, it came upon him that, in point of 
actual fact, his remorseful qualms were a highly encoura- 

ing indication of some very radical difference in him. 
They showed what seemed to be a change in his attitude 
towards life. A moral or spiritual fineness which he had 
long believed lost forever was developing itself, fresh and 
sensitive, under the dropping, dry remnants of his old 
self. That was it. 

Things, after all, were not so bad. Perhaps they were 
better, even, than he could precisely comprehend. He 
would stroll up the hill, he decided, uot to stop at the 


house with the coppice of roses, not to see Lucy or hold ~ 


any converse with her, but simply to see the roof that 
sheltered her slant darkly against the starry stretch of 
upland sky, and catch a breath of the flowers she tended, 
and perhaps to glimpse the light in ber window, the 
flutter of the thin curtains behind which she combed out 
her long, shining hair. He climbed the road behind the sta- 
tion and passed the hill folk’s houses. The rush of the 
river doubling under the raiiway bridge rose in stronger 
murmurs, and far out behind the dwellings on the bluff a 
whippoorwill uttered its gurgling call. Then a scent of 
heavy roses wandered through the dew-weighted darkness, 
and the pickets of the Morrows’ fence struck white upon 
the road-side shadows. Some one, it appeared, was 
standing at the gate. As Dillon advanced he saw that 
it was Lucy; while behind her in the vine-covered porch 
was a pleasant sound of voices and a soft glow of cheer- 
ful light. 

“You are back, then?” said Lucy, holding out her 
hand. 

She opened the gate: and as she did this Dillon hesi- 
tated. ‘‘I don’t think I was coming in to-nighi.” 

She seemed a little surprised. ‘‘Oh,” she murmured, 
“IT thought—” 

**I wasn’t coming in,” said Dillon, slowly. ‘I hap- 
pened to get to thinking over some om things 
to-night, and it didu’t seem to me as if I would be jus- 
tified in dragging my shadows through your rose gar- 
den. But somehow those shadows don’t appear to be so 
ponderous as they were a moment ago. I should like to 
come in, if you'll let me. And to have a flower, too.” 
His voice rang out gayly over its little undertone of sad- 
ness. Lucy laughed as she broke off a green, thorny 
stem in the hedge; but her laugh also held a note of some 
emotion that was not gayety. 

(To uz OonTINUED.) 


BRYN-MAWR COLLEGE. 


RYN -MAWR COLLEGE, which from its extended 

scope of instruction is virtually a university, was 
endowed by Dr. Joseph W. Taylor, of Burlington, New 
Jersey, to provide an institution of learning for the ad- 
vanced education of women. The founder died in 1880, 
and —— the site was selected and building begun 
during his lifetime, the college was not opened to students 
until 1885. Dr. Taylor's idea was to afford to women the 
same instruction which men may obtain in our univer- 
sities, and especially to offer teachers opportunities which 
it had been necessary for them to seek abroad. 

The girl who comes to Bryn-Mawr in June to take her 
entrance examinations will find herself in an atmosphere 
different from that of any college or girls’ boarding-school 
in the country. Life here does not revolve about Com- 
mencement to such an extent as in most colleges, for 
degrees are conferred twice yearly. Class lines are not 
so strongly marked, and it is not a momentous matter 
whether she shall belong to the class of '98, 99 or 1900. 
She may begiu in one cluss and finish in another without 
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affecting her college or social standing. Class fecling and 
class rivalries are reduced to their lowest terms at Bryn- 
Mawr, and the temptation to over-pressure is thereby 
reatly lessened. Dr. Mary Carey Thomas, the pres- 
ident, and the board of trustees are all Friends, and 
chapel services are conducted after the forms of that 
sect, facts which affect the social atmosphere almost in- 
sensibly. The course is divided into three parts—the 
required studies, the major and minor groups, and the 
free electives; and the student by this arrangement may 
lay the foundation of a specialist knowledge and gain a 
liberal culture as well. Twenty-three departments are 
open to students, and under ordinary circumstances it 
will take four years to complete a course and gain a 
degree. The standard is very high, and cannot be made 
lower, else Bryn-Mawr college would fail in its destiny, 
but there is time and patience for any student if she will 
only avail herself of it. Strong personal influence is used 
to Ss students from overtaxing their strength by 
undue ambition or haste. The college offers courses of 
study for special students who cannot pursue the full 
course, and for graduates of Bryn-Mawr and other col- 
leges. The entrance examinations are held at the college 
in June and September. Besides these there are those 
held in June in Germantown, Baltimore, and Indianapolis, 
and examinations are held by request in New York, Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati, London or Paris, and San Francisco. 

Bryn-Mawr also offers the graduating degree of A.B., 
and an opportunity for a second degree, Master of Arts, 
or Doctor of Philosophy and Master of Arts. The Bryn: 
Mawr European Fellowship is awarded yearly to a mem- 
ber of the graduating class for excellence of scholarship. 
The fortunate young woman receives $500 to pay her ex- 

enses during a year’s study at a European university. 
Miss Mary E. Garrett has endowed two other travelling 
fellowships—the Mary E. Garrett European Fellowship 
and the Thomas Fellowship, the winner of the latter 
being called “the President’s Fellow.” Each of these 
fellowships gives $500 yearly to pay the expenses of a 
year’s study at a foreign university of some graduate of 
this college who pursues graduate studies for two years and 
one year respectively. There are nine resident fellow- 
ships of $525 each awarded annually, in Greek, English, 
Latin, German, Romance Languages, Mathematics, His- 
tory, Biology, and Chemistry. A graduate of any college 
may compete for them. In every case personal inquiries 
are made by the faculty concerning the endowment and 
capacity of each applicant, in order that the honor may be 
bestowed on the worthiest. 

Many graduates of other colleges, American and Euro- 
pean, have come to Bryn-Mawr, and one teacher from the 
peeress’s school in Japan. The instruction at Bryn-Mawr 
is always scientific and thorough, and never popular, for 
the faculty are imbued with the modern scientific spirit, 
and united in their aim to give each department its high- 
est standard. The results of the high standard of the 
college and its teachings are already proved in the supply 
of teachers for other colleges and schools which Bryn- 
Mawr annually sends forth. A girl should be well pre- 
pared, and two years in another college would be a decided 
advantage; for the highest possibilities of Bryn-Mawr have 
rarely been reached, because too many of its students are 
below its requirements, and too much mental and physical 
strength has to be applied to bringing up elementary 
studies to the proper standard. 

Through the ivy-covered stone gateway of the college 
grounds one passes up the winding road, past the modest 
homes of the president and faculty. The wide stretches 
of neatly kept greensward, without any ‘‘keep off the 
grass,” the fine old trees, the ornamental shrubbery, and 
varied rise and fall of the oe form a charming setting 
for the six pray stone buildings which make up the college 
pre r. Taylor Hall, named for the founder, is a fine 

uilding, with a high square tower, and contains the 
lecture-rooms, the chapel, and the library. Dalton Hall 
is entirely occupied by the scientific department, and to it 
has been added a fine greenhouse for use in botanical 
studies. The college library is for special study, and has 
on its shelves about 22,000 books. But the Philadel- 
phia Library, the Mercantile Library, and the library 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, in Philadelphia, are 
open to the college's students, giving them access to about 
400,000 volumes. The library takes about 165 scientific, 
literary, and philological periodicals and reviews in Eng- 
lish, German, French, Italian, Norse, and Swedish, whic 
afford the student every chance to keep abreast with the 
thoughts of the world in her chosen studies. 

Around Taylor Hall are the buildings for the students, 
which are the scene of as pleasant a part of the students’ 
lives as they will ordinarily ever have. Up and down the 
halls and in the rooms one meets merry groups hasting to 
their work, and in the students’ sitting-rooms one comes 
upon silent young Portias busy over lexicons, or, pen in 
hand, filling out and conning the notes of their last lec- 
tures. Or perchance wisdom lurks without, and ‘‘ under 
the green-wood tree” one catches a glimpse of a youthful 
figure, the black gown carelessly thrown back from the 
shoulders, and the scholar too deep in thought to even 
glance towards an ignoramus from the outer world. But 
every where are order, cheerfulness, and content. Yet here 
are nearly three hundred young women without one rule 
to control them. They can get up when they please, go 
to bed when they please, study when they please, go to 
church when and where they please. But Bryn-Mawr 
is not a lawless place. The law which guides its charges 
is more subtle than any printed rule or faculty decree. 
It is the social law of their condition which makes high 
ideals, culture, and refinement the governing influences of 
the ae All hearts are turned to the goddess Miner- 
va, and for her rewards blonde and brunette, plain and 
pretty, sober-minded or merry, all are pressing forward. 
There are no ‘ wild girls.” There are no punishments, 
to be sure, but such a girl would die at Bryn-Mawr from 
lack of breath. ‘The air is too rarefied for any girl 
who desires anything but knowledge. She would wither 
from the lack of opportunity, and be forlorn for want 
of associates. Yet if one should fancy that there is no 
fun among the students he need but to listen to the clear 
laughter that floats through the open windows at the close 
of lectures, to hear the spirited chorus of voices that 
streams out the open door of some popular girl’s room, or 
to mark the cheerful buzz wheu the students are gathered 
in the pleasant dining-rooms, to be undeceived. 

To the enthusiasm for their opportunities there are no 
bounds, and one often hears epithets of appreciation and 
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delight which elsewhere are applied to trivial matters used 
concerning studies whose intricacies make the common in- 
tellect dizzy. It was a dainty blonde, holding forth to a 
roup of her fellow-students, who broke out with, ‘‘I 
don't see how any one can help liking biology, it is so 
perfectly fascinating, and so perfectly scientific !” 

Each Hall is presided over by a matron, to whom the 
girls turn for aid and sympathy whenever their study has 
overtaxed or discouraged them. ‘To her they also turn 
for help in their little entertainments, for kindly ‘* fix- 
ings” for the spreads which a box from home predestines, 
and she is an honored guest at the five-o’clock teas or the 
social visits among the collegiate colony. Residence in the 
college buildings is not obligatory, but is generally pre- 
ferred by the girls. There are few homes in Byrn-Mawr 
open to boarders, and financially and socially it is wiser 
to live in one of the Halls. The tuition is $100, the board 
and residence is from $275 to $350, and in special cases 
as high as $500. There is a charge of $15 a year addi- 
tional for materials used in laboratory work. Four hun- 
dred dollars can be made to cover the cost of a year’s 
study, except for travelling and laundry expenses. 

As one walks through the corridors and visits the tem-. 
porary homes of these girls she is struck by the neatness, 
the taste, and womanly aspect of the rooms, as well as by 
the richness of the furnishings in some cases. That dis- 
order, that painful lack of taste, and that bareness which 
traditionally are supposed to be evident in the rooms of a 
youthful “ blue-stocking ” are absent here. Warm rugs, 
soft and furry or delicately dyed, pretty hangings, little 
etchings, engravings, sketches and paintings—often by 
the owner's deft fingers—books, easy - chairs, and the 
thousand and one pretty trifles that make up the sur- 
roundings of the modern maid, are scattered through the 
rooms, while near by the tiny tray, with all its dainty 
equipments, brings before one the pretty picture of a 
gay group of congenial spirits, brewing an -~-Y a 
cup of tea while the lengthening shadows fall. The tri- 
umph of mind—and perhaps manners—over matter is fre- 
quently repeated. Surroundings and dress are not here 
the lines of favor, and sometimes the plainest girl, with 
the soberest and most limited wardrobe, is the most popu- 
lar. The dress is neat, and shows evidence of attention 
from its becomingness and suitability, but it is gratifying 
to see that there is little attempt at display, and that dress, 

per sé, is made to take its properly subordinated place. 

he academic gown of black mohair is very popular 
among the students, and gives a piquant, graceful finish 
to costumes of cambric or woollen. The idea is borrowed 
from Girton and Newnham, but the wearing of it is re- 
quired only at graduation. The black mortar-board hat 
is also much liked and greatly worn. 

The village does not furnish many entertainments for 
the collegians, and, aside from the ‘evenings ” and recep- 
tions at the homes of the faculty and excursions into 
Philadelphia for concerts and shopping, the students are 
thrown on their own resources for amusements. Now 
and then a musical student has brought her violin, guitar, 
or banjo, or has hired a piano, and these girls give mu- 
sical entertainments in the ‘‘Gym.” Literary evenings 
are sometimes planned, and occasionally an old English 
comedy, like to Conquer, is given, the girls 
showing themselves adept in improvising costumes and 
their audiences being easy to please. Physical culture is 
i" no means neglected, as the large gymnasium proves. 

his building has a — hall for exercise, with a running 
or walking track, built like a gallery, and bath-rooms for 
use after exercise. This department is finely equipped, ac- 
cording to the system of Dr. Sargent, Boston’s famous 
teacher of physical culture. There are large courts for 
tennis, which are steadily used, and walking parties are 
greatly in fashion, for the whole region is not only natu- 
rally beautiful, its flora giving delight to the botanical stu- 
dents, but is attractive to the history lover, as it was the 
scene of skirmish and battle during the stormy days of 
the Revolution. With these natural advan and its lib- 
eral plan of special instruction, Bryn-Mawr is more nearly 


a university than any other woman’s college which we 
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have as yet in America. 





yo miles below Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson, is a 
farm kept for the use of deaf-mutes who are without 
resources, or incapacitated from age or infirmity. This 
home, which is a most deserving charity entirely sus- 
tained by donations from the benevolent, is in connection 
with the mission of which the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet is 
genera] manager. 


A colony of thirty Chinese boys, of ages from ten to 
eighteen, are settled for the summer at Robinvale, near 
Metuchen. The boys are sons of well-to-do Chinese, and 
are under the care of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions. The object is entirely educational. During 
the summer gardening and house-work by American 
methods will be taught, as well as the English language, 
and last but not least the Christian religion. The young 

ople left China on May 13, under the care of the Rev. 

uie Kin, a native missionary, whose wife superintends 
the household at their summer-school. In October the 
boys will enter the grammar school of the Presbyterian 
Board in New York city. 


At the Stanford University, in California, Mrs. Mar 
Roberts Smith, once Professor of History at Wellesley, is 
instructor of domestic economics. She deals with the 
various problems of out-door and in-door life that come 
properly within woman’s dominion when her existence is 
spent in the home. She shows the most entire familiarity 
with house building and furnishing, the chemistry of 
a the uses of electricity, and the details of plumb- 
ing, and her lectures on all these subjects are extremely 
profitable. 


Dr. Fischer, a Frenchman, pronounces as fallacious the 
old idea that in sleeping the head should be lifted by a 
pile of pillows far above the feet. He believes that style 
of sleeping induces various diseases and confirms the ten- 
deucy to others. If pillows are persisted in, Dr. Fischer 
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says, they should be placed under the feet. Sleep by this 
new arrangement can be more easily wooed and nervous- 
ness more readily conquered, while nightmare and in- 
somnia will become purely traditionary in the experience 
of the person who learns to rest with a reversal of the 
pillow position. 


The National Household Economic Association has 
branches in many cities and towns, and Chicago as well 
as New York has serious thoughts of establishing in con- 
nection with the association a club with classes for the 
education of both mistress and maid. 


The Colonial Dames of America in the State of Cuali- 
fornia met iv San Francisco, on Thursday, the 9th of 
July, at the residence of Mrs. 8. W. Holladay, for the pur- 
pose of incorporating. Mrs. Selden 8. Wright, the chair- 
man 8 gee by Mrs. Howard Townsend for California, 

resided. The officers of the society are Mrs. Selden 8. 

fright, chairman; Mrs. George A. Crux, secretary; Mrs. 
C. Hiwood Brown, historian; Mrs. Joseph L. Mood, trea- 
surer. ‘There are now twenty-two members enrolled, Vir- 
ginia being represented by nine gentlewomen, Massachu- 
setts by three, Maryland by two, South Carolina by the 
same number, and Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Delaware by one each. Considering that 
the Dames did not organize in California until the 8th of 
last October, the growth of this first society of Colonial 
Dames in a non-Colonial State has been very rapid. All 
the meetings held thus far have been delightful in every 
sense of the word, the papers read abounding in valuable 
historical information. 


On Thursday, July 23, at a meeting of the Professional 
Woman’s League, New York, the subject of ‘‘ Women’s 
wages—the reasons and cure for the lower rate than the 
wages paid men,” was discussed. Several thoughtful 
— were read. Those of Mrs. Clarence Burns, Mrs. 

ishop, and Miss Sumner were noticeably good. The 
member of the committee who presented the question, 
Mrs. E. L. Carson, read from Harper's Bazar a paper 
of Colonel Thomas W. Higginsou’s on the subject. She 
specially recommended his articles on ‘‘ Women and Men,” 

ublished in HARPER’s Bazar, to the perusal of all women 
interested in subjects pertaining to women’s advancement, 
as being just, broad-minded, and written in a kindly spirit, 
making them well worth the study of every thinking 
woman. The occasion was the regular literary after- 
noon, which occurs once in two weeks. On these after- 
noons there are discussions held and papers read, on 
topics interesting to women, at the club-rooms of the 
league, Forty-fourth Street and Broadway, New York. 


Mrs. Oliphant, the well-known novelist, who for a long 
time lived at Windsor, almost under the shadow of the 
castle walls, has now established herself in the pleasant 
London suburb Wimbledon, where her home, which she 
calls ‘‘ The Hermitage,” stands in a breezy spot overlook- 
ing the common. here is an old-fashioned garden at the 
side of it, full of the old-time blossoms, and here, too, 
there is a garden seat where the authoress may, if she will, 
lounge and dream of the far-away friends she has never 
seen, and whose names she has never heard, but who have 
learned to know and love the woman in her books. 


Mrs. Margaret Lothrop is deeply interested in the So- 
ciety of the Children of the American Revolution, and 
considers it will be invaluable in awakening in children a 
love of country, and in interesting them in the history of 
the nation. There will be reading circles devoted to 
American history in its various forms, and Professor John 
Fiske has porgeres a list of suitable books for the study 
of the C. A. R. There will be pilgrimages to spots of 
historical interest, the observance of all national festivals, 
and by means of the national society and its State pro- 
moters it is hoped to extend the organization throughout 
the Union. Mrs. Lothrop is president. 


Of especial interest, in view of the fresh impetus lately 
given to the study of the Bronté sisters and their works, 
is the sale at auction, in London, of three hitherto unpub- 
lished MSS. by Charlotte Bront#, which have until recent- 
ly been in the possession of a descendant of the family liv- 
ing in the west of England. All three of them deal with 
the history or exploits of some member of the Wellington 
family, and are written in mingled prose and verse. The 
intense admiration of the Brontés for the Iron Duke dated 
back with Charlotte to an early age, for the first of these 
MSS., *‘ Albion and Marina,” was written when she was 
only fourteen. The second, ‘‘ Arthuriane,” bears the date 
of her seventeenth year, while the third, ‘‘ Passing Events,” 
was produced when she was twenty. 


Lady Burton’s determination that no coarse word penned 
by her husband should ever be published with her con- 
sent is evinced by her instructions in her will to her 
literary trustees, who are to continue the publication of 
her husband's works. She forbids them to print a single 
word open to fastidious criticism. 


Princess Maud of Wales, the youngest daughter of the 
Prince of Wales and Queen Victoria's granddaughter, 
was married in the Chapel Royal, Buckingham Palace, to 
Prince Charles of Denmark, on July 22. ‘The occasion 
was very brilliant, the Queen and all her children and 
grandchildren being present, except the widowed Prin- 
cess Beatrice of a her children. The cere- 
mony was performed by the eae of Canterbury, 
assisted by the Bishops of London and Winchester. Prin- 
cess Maud is very pretty, and has always been popular 
and admired. She is a good shot,-a fine wheelwoman, a 
capital amateur photographer, and an excellent performer 
on the violin. 


Mrs. John Hoey, once a famous actress, and noted, after 
her retirement from the stage, for her interest in charity 
and her liberal gifts to philanthropy, passed peacefully 
away at Hollywood Park, New ery f on the afternoon 
of July 21. Mrs. Hoey had suffered from a lingering ill- 
ness, and died from exbaustion. She was seventy-four 
years old, and had been twice married. In early life she 
was Miss Josephine Shaw, and won distinction in Shake- 
spearian and other réles while still very young. On 
marrying Mr. Hoey she left the stage, but returned to it 
after an interval, and had a brilliant career. 
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Wuarre Paraso, with YeLLow PRIMROsES 


NOVEL PARASOLS 


pARASOLS are an important part of the sum 
mer wardrobe, and this season are to be had 
in so many and such varied styles it is hard to 
decide which is the most desirable 
Chiffon is largely employed in parasols, and 
its soft silky folds seem particularly adapted to 
this purpose, although it is too thin a material 
in itself, and should be made up over a silk lin 
ing. Artificial flowers, lace insertion, and rib 
bons, all are used in trimming parasols this sea 
son, and certainly add much to the effect. One 
parasol of black chiffon is made over a white 
silk lining, and is trimmed with sprays of white 
flowers; around the edge is a full ruffle of the 
chiffon put on so that the heading makes a neat 
finish 





















Wurre Sirk Paraso. wira Lace Burrerr.ies 


In all white is a very smart one trimmed with yellow 
flowers—primroses—and lined with pale yellow silk. The 
flowers are put on all around the parasol half-way pp, 
and on each rib, where they are finished off in the ruche 
which heads the full ruffle. Both on the top and handle 
are bows of yellow ribbon, in which are tied some of the 
flowers. Yards and yards of the thin materials are used 
in the construction of these parasols in order to have them 
look full and soft, but they are much less heavy to carry 
than when they were made of heavier fabrics. Allin black 
is one that has three ruches and a ruffle so full that it falls 
into the quillings that are seen on new French gowns 
W hen this is closed it is equally pretty,and adds immensely 
to the beauty of any costume. 

Anytring that is odd finds favor this season, and a white 
parasol made of stiff white silk and trimmed all over with 
butterflies of different sizes made of black lace net is one 
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of the latest styles. Only the body 
of the butterfly is caught down, 
and the wings are left open to 
have as gauzy and lifelike look as 
possible. Such a parasol as this 
is smart and odd, but should only 
be bought by some one who can 
afford to have one for each and 
every gown. 

Grass linen, so popular a fabric 
for gowns, has also found favor 
for parasols, and it is the best pos- 
sible materia] for hard usage. It 
is too thin unless lined, and for 
this purpose thin silks are used. 
A very favorite style has a band 
of bright Madras, which looks ex 
tremely well with the linen. 

In contrast to the elaborate par- 
asols there are many which are 
quite severe. The plain ribbed 
silks with a band of guipure in- 
sertion are made up with hand- 
some wood handles of odd design, 
and are considered smart enough Nos 
for all occasions, while the flow- = 
ered silks—the Jacquard and Per- 
sian designs of rich coloring and 
good quality—accord with any 
and all toilettes. 


Biack Currron PARASOL with WHitTe 
LINING AND FLOWERS 


THE GUEST IN AN ENGLISH 
HOUSE 
| N this description of an English house it 
is not meant to give an insight into the 
manner in which the greater nobility and 
millionaires run their castles, but how the 
gentie people who are their own house- 
keepers, living upon, say, anything between 
$3000 and $10,000 a year, manage. Of 
course these sums go further in England 
than here, and especially is this true with 
regard to servants’ wages, many more of 
whom it is thus possible to afford over there 
than here. 

In inviting guests in England it is cus- 
tomary to clearly specify the length of the 
visit desired —as, for instance, from the 
17th to the 24th or to the 3lst. Should an 
indefinite visit be desired, it is generally 
made a request that it shall beso. On the 
whole, this is the most comfortable way to 
get an invitation, for you are never afraid 
of outstaying your welcome, and can count 
upon your dates so as to arrange a round of 
visits if you choose 

On your arrival at the house you are going to stay in, 
after being welcomed by the hostess, you will probably be 
taken to your room for a rest,where a housemaid will! un- 
pack your trunk and do any little services you may re- 
quest. Then you will observe the following routine, re 
peated daily. 

The first thing in the morning, about half past seven to 
eight, a maid brings a cup of tea, with a slice of thin bread 
aud-butter, and places it by your bedside, after having 
wakened you. She then draws up the blinds, places a 
can of hot water in your basin, and asks whether you will 
take a bath in your own room dr in the bath-room. If you 
prefer the latter, she takes your towels and when all is 
ready returns to let you know; or if you prefer the for- 
mer, prepares the water in your own room, it being almost 
a universal custom for every one to take a daily tubbing, 
unless prevented by age or sickness 
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About eight to half past the gong rings for 
prayers. These are almost invariably held in 
houses where there are many children and ser 
vants, but not usually in small households. Vis 
itors attend or not, as they please, as the grown 
members of the family drift in to them with any- 
thing but regularity, frequently not at all. Chil- 
dren visitors, however, are always expected to 
be present, unless a difference of creed is the ex 
cuse, 

Any time between half past eight and ten 
breakfast is served, according to the hours re 
quired by the men of the family. In many houses 
punctuality is looked for at this meal, but more 
often it is not. That is to say,1f you come down 
late it will not be considered rude. No one will 
have waited for you. If you come down early, 
you may not find your hostess, but you will eat 
your breakfast without her. If there is a hot 
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dish on the table, during the season of fires, it is often 
placed inside the fender for the late-comers, while the tea 
or coffee is kept warm under the universal cozy. Of 
course some member of the family must be present when 
there is a guest in. the house, and whoever it is, does the 
little courtesies that are always required. Breakfast is 
never the heavy meal it is here. Oatmeal is never eaten, 
and fruit is almost never offered. Omelets, bacon, kidneys, 
eggs, light hashes, and fish are the principal stand-byes. 
Fancy breads are common, and toast in the rack is never 
dispensed with. You generally finish up with marma- 
lade, a Scottish innovation, which, along with golf, has 
taken hold of Englishmen. 

After breakfast a guest is left pretty much to himself, 
or herself, as the case may be, to write letters, or work, or 
go for a walk. If the family is large enough to have a 
free member, naturally that member does his utmost to 
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FRENCH WATERING-PLACE TOILETTE. 


entertain you, but often it is impossible, and the hostess is too 
busy with her housekeeping affairs. 

At lunch you meet her again. In many houses this is the chil- 
dren’s dinner, and is then a hot meal served at a given hour, Otb- 
erwise it is often a semi-cold one, put on the table at one o'clock, 
and not removed till two or half past. When this is the case the 
attendance is very irregular, people coming in when they please, 
or not bothering to come at all if it is inconvenient. Sometimes 
there will be a hot dish or a hot pudding of rice or custard, or a 
cold tart, and almost always a cold joint stands on the sideboard, 
from which anybody and everybody carves what he or she wants. 
The servants, after placing things, leave, the family waiting on them 
selves and their visitors. ‘Tea is never taken at lunch, but wine, 
beer, or aerated waters are offered, along with cheese and biscuits. 

After lunch your hostess devotes herself to you. You ride or 
talk or work together, play golf or tennis, or she takes you with 
her while she pays her calls, or carries you to any party or ‘at 
home” for which she may have invitations, as it is always permis 
sible to take a friend uninvited to any festivity except a dinner, 
the reason of the latter exception being obvious. When the case of 
a dinner engagement comes up, many invitations having been, per- 
haps, accepted before the guest’s arrival, your hosts, after doing 
everything that is possible for your comfort, will leave you for the 
evening, and this is not por # mem discourteous. If there are no 
other members of the family to entertain you, some friend is in- 
vited to do so. 

At four to five afternoon tea is served. This is an established 
custom, followed in even the humblest homes. The tea is brought 
generally to the drawing-room or library, and stands there till six. 
Visitors dropping in in relays are always asked to partake of it. 

At seven the dressing-bell rings, and if the maid who waits on 
your room knows what dress you will wear you will find it laid 
out on your bed. Fall dress is not necessary at a home dinner, 
gentlemen wearing black ties, if they wish, and what is called here 
a Tuxedo, while ladies wear any simple evening gown, cut partly 
low. Absolute punctuality is demanded at this meal. 

Dinner is the same as here in everything except that the multi- 
farious little individual dishes are non-existent; butter is not of- 
fered, and only one piece of bread, which is placed in the table 
napkin. Sets of water-bottles, with two glasses each, are always 
on the table, and should you wish water you must ask the wait- 
res3 or your neighbor, if it is near him, to hand you a glass. It is 
never iced. Otherwise beer, wine, mineral waters, and lemonade 
are the usual beverages. After the ladies leave, the gentlemen 
smoke and drink wine, or whiskey and soda, and coffee. The 
ladies’ coffee is served in the drawing-room, where the men soon 
join them. 

After dinner you are taken to the theatre or an entertainment 
of some sort, or you play cards or games or read, and chat in the 
different sitting-rooms of the house. 
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Before going to bed you will probably be taken to the dining-room fora 
glass of milk or toddy, with biscuits and cake ad libitum. Then to bed, where 
you will find more hot water in your basin, and your dressing-gown and 
slippers laid ready for your use. People with lesser incomes than $3000 a 
year manage as near to this as the fewer number of servants will allow. 

In leaving an English house it should never be forgotten to tip the maid 
who waits on your room, or the coachman, if he has driven you anywhere 
If your visit has only been for a few days or a week, half a crown to each is 
sufficient, but for a longer stay it should be five shillings. In the case of 
children or young girls half a crown is always enough, no matter how long 
the visit, unless more can easily be afforded. For if you are more than ordi 
narily rich the servants of a house soon get to know of it and to expect more 
from you. This tipping gives you the right to ask the servants to do many 
little things for you, as button your boots, brush your clothes, ete., which oth- 
erwise you might not like to request. As you visita house oftener, and grow 
to know the different servants personally, your tips mount up, but the sums 
given are never large. 

Though this paper is called a guest in an English house, it will also serve 
as a picture of Bualish home life, as no house there is ever long without a 
guest. And he or she must take the life there just as he or she finds it. 
Unless in the case of a very short visit or a very distinguished stranger no 
particular effort will ever be made to entertain you. Your gay or quiet time 
will depend entirely upon whether your hosts are rapid social people, or 
domestic fireside folks. 


PARIS TOILETTES. 

RENCH costumes for children are exceedingly fanciful. Félix has a mod- 

el of a taffeta silk frock of shot yellow and mauve made for quite a little 
girl, illustrated on the front page. There is a yoke effect given by the taffeta 
being shirred about the shoulders with a pinked ruffle of the silk falling be- 
low. The sleeves are composed of pinked ruffles to correspond, while the 
skirt is trimmed with five of the same ruffles. A broad belt of black satin 
ribbon is worn with this frock. 

The hat with this frock is of black straw with a high crown. A plissé of 
black mousseline de soie transparent over pink forms a full ruche around the 
crown, while another broad plissé covers the brim. Big bows of pink pleated 
taffeta are at the front. 

Taffeta is a favorite material this season, and is particularly suitable for 
wear at the sea-side. A most attractive costume is made of straw-colored 
taffeta; the waist, plain at the back, has a full vest in front of mousseline 
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CREPE DE CHINE GOWN WITH APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY. 











de sole, which is finished at either side with shirrings 
and knife-pleatings. ‘The neck is finished with a full 
ruche of straw-colored chiffon, while there is a deep point- 
ed cape collar of mousseline embroidered in colored silks, 
and with appliqué medallions of guipure lace. There is a 
wide black satin belt trimmed with rows of fancy pearl 
buttons. The sleeves are only to the elbow, full and 
draped, and finished with a ruche and ruffles of mousse 
line de soie. ‘Ihe skirt is plain and full 

An exceedingly smart toque is worn with this costume. 
The crown is of guipure lace, and the trimming bows of 
black satin spangled in turquoise blue on the edges. A 
swallow is perched on the left side in most graceful 
fashion 
« Crépe de Chine, that fascinating material, is again worn. 
A charming costume of it is of silvery pink, or can be 
made of pale blue. The waist has an empiécement laid 
in tabs over white satin, and a full ruche of silk tulle 
around the neck. Embroidery of black crépe de Chine 
on the front of the waist and front breadth of the skirt is 
appliquéd and spangled with steel paillettes, The sleeves 
are double puffs of silk tulle, with the upper part like the 
empiécement on the waist. A belt of black satin gives a 
contrasting touch. Across the side breadths of the skirt 
and all around the hem are ruches of the silk tulle. 

The hat is particularly smart—of fancy green straw, 
with rosettes of black crépe de Chine and an aigrette placed 
at the left side quite far back. Big bunches of pale pink 
peonies are at cither side, with a black rosette and stiff 
wings 


THE VIOLIN-CASE. 
BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 


** (YOME in,” said Mr. Judson, testily, turning his half- 
/ shaven face from his mirror to the door of his hotel 
bedroom. ‘‘Come in, I say. Confound you, couldn't 
you open the door for yourself? What! Miel Antoine, is 
it you? Come in, come in. I thought it was my stupid 
bell boy. From what clear sky have you fallen? Been 
peddling flowers and violins, eh? And you won't trust 
that moustrous box of blossoms to my sacrilegious hands? 
Then well do | know where both they and you are bound. 
You're too faithful, too faithful for a Frenchman, my boy. 
Pray has she asked you to play two violins to-night?” 

Miel Antoine made no reply. He stood in the centre of 
the room, gazing at his friend with the look of a haunted 
soul in his large and childlike eyes. Theday was warm, 
but not sultry enough to account for the beads of sweat 
which stood on his brow. His breast wus heaving as if 
from recent exertion. He held clasped in his arms a long 
flower- box, an uncased violin, and a large mahogany 
violin-case, very old and very heavy. 

‘** Allow me,then,to remove your hat,” said Judson, ‘‘ and 
wipe that fevered brow. Miel, can't you speak? have you 
had a sunstroke? Dump those things on the bed. Oh, 
you needn't defend the violin-case from me; I wouldn't 
touch your pet violin any more than I would a woman’s 
baby. You carry it with the same maternal air. What 
is the matter with you, Antoine?” 

** Judson,” said Miel Antoine, faintly—‘' Judson, lock 
the door, my friend. It is one.” 

** One what?” 

‘Hush, hush!—a little baby! Yes, that’s right; bolt the 
door, Judson. Don't swear so terrifically! You'll wake 
it. I suppose I ~~ lay it on your with the other 
a ord! Lord! what are we to do with it?” 

** We!” cried Mr. Judson. 

“Yes, we. Judson, you are my most intimate friend. 
You must help me to get rid of it.” 

* Rid of a dead baby?” stammered Mr. Judson 

It’s not dead,” said Miel. 

Mr. Judson walked to his rack of towels, and carefully 
wiped away the lather which still clung to his face. 
9 Katoine,”” he said, “‘ when I feel myself turning ghastly 
white I prefer that you should see it. Do I actually 
understand you to say that you have a live baby shut up 
in that violin-case?” 

‘** You do,” said Miel, gloomily. He spoke a free Ameri- 
can vernacular, his foreign birth only betrayed by an oc- 
casional shifting of the accent from the proper syllable. 

‘*Here!” roared Judson, ‘‘open that case this moment! 
Do you expect to make me party to an infanticide? 
You're smothering the thing before my eyes!” 

“Tam not. Here is a large air slit, which my little 
brother made years ago by dropping the case. I scolded 
him abominably at the time.” He bent his head over the 
case. ‘I told you so; it's breathing nicely; asleep, I 
think.” 

Judson advanced to the bedside and peered over the lid 
which Miel had flung back. ‘‘Um!” he said, “‘ genuine 
article.” He straightened his back stiffly, looked from 
the case to Miel, and thrust his hands deep in his pock- 
ets, as if he meant they should stay there. ‘Quite a fine 
child, Antoine. Congratulate you! And that’s an artistic 
quilted-satia cradle you've got for it. You might pose the 
whole as a kind of living picture—title, The Musician’s 
Pride, or, The Fiddle’s Nose is Broken. Boy or girl?” 

Miel arose, flinging his hands up tragically over his 
head. ‘‘I don't tao, Judson, and I don’t care. Will 
you, my friend, help me, or won't you?” 

‘*Now look here, Miel,” said Judson. He sat down 
gingerly on the side of the bed near the improvised cradle, 
but with his hands still protected. ‘* Suppose, just as a 
passing unimportant bit of fact, you should mention to 
me where you got this beautiful infant now reposing on 
my bed. My bed, mind you. Didn't buy it, I suppose? 
If you stole it to beg with on the street corner, I'll lend 
you my silver shaving-cup for a catchpenny. Look out 
there! You've the temper of a wild-cat. You nearly upset 
the cradle. Take your head out of your hands and tell 
me all about it. Ofcourse I'll help you! Haven't I been 
pulling you out of scrapes ever since I knew you? If you 
didn’t buy the thing and didn’t steal it, where did you 

et it?” 
oe It got me,” groaned Miel. ‘‘I will make you a per- 
fictly clean breast. A miserable creature on the railway 
train imposed it on me.” 

‘Oh, you innocent!” said Judson 
hold it, and skipped?” 

‘* Worse; she made me do the skipping. She was an 
ee flend. She had two babies with her, 
upd—’ 

Judson looked anxiously at the flower-box, from which 
prctruded loug green rose sialks. 


‘Asked you to 
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“No, no,” said Mie); ‘‘ really I've only this one of them. 
The other was her own baby, she said. She was this one’s 
nurse; and I couldn't very well make out what travelling 
accident had happened, but something, and they'd been 
telegraphing back and forth, and the nurse was to go on 
to her own home, and this baby I’ve got here was to be 
met and taken by its own mother at the railway station.” 

‘**Oh yes,” suid Judson. ‘‘ Did she cross her heart on 
the truth of all that tale?” 

‘Truth! Why, she pointed out the child’s mother to 
me, waving frantically at the gate! The guard wouldn’t 
let her pass through, and the nurse couldn’t leave her own 
baby, you see.” 

“Oh yes,” said Judson again, ‘‘I see. Of course she 
cried, and of course you took the baby and the violin-case 
and flower-box collectively in your arms. You needn't 
tell me any more of the main plot, Miel. It’s rather an 
old story, my son. The details of your version might dif- 
fer, as, for instance, what said the lady who was waving 
frantically at the gate? And how did the babe get in the 
violin-case?” 

Miel bung his head. “I hid it there. After I had 
spoken to the lady who was waving,and the station-master, 
and one policeman, I stopped in a vestibule and hid the 
wretched little thing in the case, and came straight to you. 
The lady said she was waving to her mother, who was in 
the car; she wasn’t even married. I'm afraid she thought 
I meant to insult her, and I know the station-master and 
the policeman meant to insult me.” 

Judson dropped back on the bed and rolled from side 
to side, shouting with laughter, which suddenly died away 
as a new Voice arose and filled the room. 

‘**Now you've done it,” said Miel. The two men sat 
looking helplessly at each other across the open case, from 
whence the alarming cries came. Miel clasped his hands 
over his ears. 


‘*Stand up to your responsibilities, sir. Somebod 
to walk this infant, and it’s not going to be Judson. Ifa 
mau lets a baby adopt him, he’s got to take some conse- 
quences, Stand up! stand up! That’s right; very good. 
Hoist your shoulder up a little higher; it don't quite seem 
to fitits head. Walk it, walk it! That's fine. Now you 
keep it up while I hurry through my toilet.” 

Up rm down, up and down, Miel walked, meekly mis- 
erable, ove shoulder shrugged high to fit the screaming 
baby’s head. With each wail directed straight into his 
sensitive ear he winced. From the adjoining bath-room 
Judson called out occasional encouragement. 

* Ready in a moment, Antoine; shake it a little. Couldn’t 
you sing something? Getting quieter, isn’t it? Sing 
ouder; don’t miud my laughing. I beg your pardon. 
Oh yes, lam hurrying! Certainly I’m going to help you. 
Got it all planned out. We'll writea brief description of 
the affair, unsigned, pin it on the baby’s robe, and pop the 
infant, case and all, into the slot of the city foundling asy- 
lum, then run for it. That's what we'll do. Gett ng it 
pretty quiet now, aren’t you? How are you doing it?’ 

There was no answer; but when, a little later; Judson 
drew the curtain of his bath-room and saw how the baby 
was hushed, he stood rooted on the threshold, motionless: 

Flat on his back in the middle of Judson’s bed lay 
Miel, humming sweetly the Ave Maria, and straight across 
his heaving chest lay the baby, lulled to sleep by that 
gentle motion. Miel’s hand was softly beating the mea- 
sure on the baby’s back. 

*“Good Lord!” said Judson. 

“ Hush!” whispered Miel, paternally; ‘‘ you'll wake it. 
Look here, Judson; I've been thinking, and I can’t do that. 
Upon my soul, I can’t!” 

**Do what?” 

‘“* Turn the baby intoan asylum. I've heard some awful 
things about those places.” 

Judson dropped the boots he held iu his hand. They 
struck the floor with a clatter. 

‘**‘Hush!” entreated Miel. 

‘** Hush!” mimicked Judson. ‘‘ ‘Hush!’ and ‘the baby,’ 
and ‘ you can’t part from it.’ Since when, pray? It was 
a ‘this’ anda ‘that’ anda ‘thing’ when I left you. Miel, 
if you are going to lie there and twaddle sentiment because 
a foundling baby has been lying across your stomach for 
a quarter of an hour, you can get rid of it yourself; I 
won't help you.” 

‘I'm not sure I want to get rid of it,” said Miel. 

The baby stirred, and Miel shook it to and fro as he 
talked. Judsou noted his growing skill with alarm. 
** Antoine,” he said, sternly, ‘ will you or will you not 
come with me and dispose of that child to the proper 
authorities? You don't know anything on earth about it. 
It may be sickened with measles. Why, you don’t even 
know if it’s a boy or a girl!” 

“There's nothing whatever the matter with it,” said 
Miel, with offence. After a moment’s thought he added, 
“I hope it’s a girl.” 

“A girl!” said Judson. ‘‘ What do you know about 
girls?” A new argument leaped into his brain, and he 

ve it instant voice. ‘* You haven't a wife to take it 
ooo to, and, what’s more, you never will have if you 
handicap yourself with a castaway child.” 

Miel started, looking at his friend anxiously. Judson 
briskly followed up his obvious advantage. 

‘You wouldn't have the right to ask a woman to ac- 
cept a foundling step-baby. It must go to the asylum. 
I'll step down to the desk and look up the address—never 
had the occasion to use it before. eantime do you fit 
the infant back in the violin-case. That’s the best way 
to carry it.” 

Judson was still absorbed in turning over the leaves of 
the directory at the hotel desk, when he felt a touch on 
his shoulder, and faced around to find Mie] behind him. 

“Have you found the address, Judson?” whispered 
Miel. ‘Yes? That's well, for the baby isall ready, sound 
asleep and packed carefully in the case, with your travel- 
ling-rug around it to keep it steady. I left it on the bed 
and came down to hurry you. It might wake again.” 

** You didn’t!” whispered Judson, ughast. ‘‘ You didn’t 
leave that child alone in my room for the chambermaid to 
find?” 

"Twas only a moment,” Miel apologized, ‘‘ and I closed 
the lid of the case.” 

But Judson, with imprecations, hastened through the 
corridors and up the stairs to his bedroom, followed by 
Miel, still explaining. Judson flung his door wide open. 

** Now,” cried Miel, triumphantly, lifting himself to look 
over his tall friend's shoulder, ** it’s ull right, you see.” 
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Judson turned back a face of blank dismay. “It's 
gone!” he exclaimed. Miel pusiied past him to the bed, 
which was empty, save for the uncased violin, Miel’s hat, 
and the long box of flowers. The baby, case and all, was 
missing. 

“Stop him!” cried Miel, frantically. ‘‘ Catch him—stop 
him, Judson!” 

‘Stop whom?” said Judson, blocking the doorway. 
** You don’t pass here till you tell me what you've been 
doing and what all this means.” 

Miel tore his hair. ‘‘ It means she'll never speak to me 
again. Let me you, Judson, or I’ll knock you down. 
I met that bell boy of yours in the hall. I told him to 
carry her the box of flowers on the bed. I gave him my 
card with ‘Open immediately’ written upon it, and he’s 
left the flowers und taken the baby.” 

**Which way?” asked Judson, as they pushed out of the 
door together. 

‘* Suburban,” panted Miel; ‘* the electric cars.” 

The two ran as if racing each other, down the cor- 
ridor, the long stair, through the hotel door, and to the 
— corner, where the trolley line stretched above their 
heads. 

**Stop! stop! hi! hi!” cried Miel. The tail of a car was 
just disappearing around a curve beyond. Through its 
open door stuck the mahogany end of the old violin- 


case. 

**There!” cried Miel, pointing. “Run, run!” The con- 
ductor saw them. From the dais of his back platform he 
raised a finger, fixed as fate, imperially pointing back. 
Judson broke his pace and stood still. ite lived in a city 
of trolley-cars; their signs were known to him. 

**It’s no manner of use,” he said, catching his friend's 
arm—*‘‘ no use, I tell you, Miel; that car is behind time. 
It ‘ll pike out all the way. You might as well try to stop 
the sun. Here’s another coming just behind. How far 
does she live from where the cars stop?” 

‘*A three-minute walk,” groaned Mier; ‘they stop at 
her avenue gate, and run three minutes apart, just long 
enough to let that idiot boy in at her door as we step off 
the oo. 

“It’s a poor chance,” said Judson, ‘‘ but it’s all we've 
got. Here's the car.” 

It was an open car, and the suburban road it took was 
charming, with high banks here and low meadows there, 
and hedges of blooming lilacs or ragged grape-vines, with 
wild morning-glories clutching at the bure branches, pre- 
tending that their gay blooms were the summer fruit of 
the oul view. Miei grasped nothing of all this. He saw 
only a dusty road and lines of track ahead. When now 
and then a long straight stretch let him discover on the 
horizon the diminishing end of the car he pursued, he 
would mournfully raise his forefinger and point out the 
speck to Judson, who would nod in reply. Only once did 
Miel speak during the ten-minute transit. 

“ Suppose that baby wakes?” 

“We've got enough to think of without supposing,” 
said Judson. “This couldn't have happened to anybody 
but a Frenchman.” 

“Tt couldn't have happened to anybody but me, or one 
other man I used to know in Paris. His name was—” 

** You needn't introduce him to me,” said Judson. 

‘*No,” said Miel, meekly. ‘‘ Here’s the avenue gate.” 

As they ran up the avenue there was no breath to waste 
in words. Miel pointed silently to the print of a boyish 
boot in the gravel. Judson again nodded, and they ran 
faster, until a sudden curve in the road showed them the 
house that had been hidden by trees. 

“There!” cried Miel, stopping short. The front door 
was just closing. 

**Come on,” urged Judson—‘‘come on.” He dragged 
Miel forward, and rang the door-bell violently. 

Miel grasped Judson’s hand. ‘ You are better than a 
friend,” he said, limply. ‘‘I shall never forget your sym- 

thetic kindness. Of course,as my intimate friend, you 

now how I have loved her.. But she doesn’t dream it; I 
never dared to tell her, being only a poor musician, aud 
she having everything on earth money can buy.” 

“Except a poor musician,” said Judson, ‘‘ which may 
be the one thing she wants.” 

Miel shook his head. ‘Not after this, anyhow. Add 
one little favor to the rest, my friend; keep somewliere 
near me, and if all goes wrong, just kindly lead me home. 
I don’t know what I may do or say.” 

* Lie,” urged Judson. ‘* Now remember that, Miel—lie 
for all you are worth. You never saw this baby before. 
You told the boy to carry out your violin-case for you, 
and in your momentary absence from the room somebody 
stole the violin and replaced it with the baby. What's 
the matter now? You didn’t—” 

“Yes, Idid. While you were downstairs I wrote my 
address on my card and laid it in the case, with a line to 
say how I got the child, and that if the natural parents 
were not found I would take it back again.” 

What Judson then replied Miel did not hear, which was 
— just as well. At that moment the door opened. 

iel strode past the man who had let them in, and stood 
in the square hallway, staring about him. There was at 
first no sign of the bell-boy or of the violin-case. Then 
there was u parting of the curtains that shrouded a door- 
way at the end of the hall, and the bell-boy appeared, 
empty-handed, gaping at the sight of Judson, who prompt- 
ly eo him by the collar. 

** Where,” he an—‘‘ where the—” 

The sharp cry of a startled woman rang from behind 
the curtains. el ran through them toward the voice. 
Judson was left with the litile bell-boy in his grasp, and 
the startled servant of the house. The former Judson 
hurriedly ejected from the still open front door, and then 
addressed himself to the latter, who was hurrying after 
Miel, placing himself between the man and the curtains. 

** James,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘ this is all right, though 
it looks all wrong. As man to man,I ask you not to 
touch these curtains. Everything’s safe behind them. 
My friend wouldn’t hurt a fiea. You can regard me as 
hostage. It’s your duty to your mistress and mine to my 
friend to stand here and listen, but for pity’s sake don’t go 
in. Give him a chance! If you knew all you would.” 

It was not Judson’s wont to regard his social inferiors 
as men, nor yet tefully to accept their services. But 
when faithful ‘‘ James” finally yielded to his persuasions, 
it was as man to man, and without the passing of any coin 
whatsoever. The two men listened anxiously. 

A woman's voicc—the sweetest he had ever heard, Jud- 
suu thought—was speaking tearfully inside. ‘ Ob,” it 
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said, ‘‘ where did you find it? How did you rescue it? 
Oh, Mr. Antoine—’ 

** Whose — whose is it?” broke in Miel’s bewildered 
tones. 

** My sister’s baby. The nurse was briuging it to us; 
we saw it on the train, and then it disappeared, The 
guard at the side gate suid he saw a mau take it from the 
nurse and run off with it. We have been wild with aux- 
iety. I must go to my sister. But first, Mr. Antoine, 
how did you get itfrom him? And what a lovely way to 
send it in to us, all cuddled up asleep in your vivlin-case! 
But how did you know?” 

‘*How did I know?’ Miel’s voice wasanagony. ‘‘I— 
Oh, if I only knew how to lie toyou! If I could only say 
I recognized and rescued it.” 

“Why don’t he?” groaned Judson, between his teeth. 
** What chances thrown away!” 

“‘ was the man the guard saw,” went on Miel; ‘‘I was 
the man. I saw you at the gate with some one, a stranger 
to me—your sister, I suppose now. I thought the nurse 
pointed out another woman. I didn’t want you to see me 
carrying a violin-case and a box of flowers and a baby. I 
got out of the cars on the track side, and dodged the en- 
gines, and came in by a distant gate.” 

‘“* All news to me,” murmured Judson. ‘‘That’s what 
Miel calls a perfictly clean breast. French, very French!” 

**That’s how it all happened,” said Miel: ‘I don’t ask 
you to forgive me—I don’t ask anything. I'll odliterate 
myself from now.” 

‘* But how,” said the Sweetést Voice—‘'I don’t under- 
stand—how did the baby get here?” 

**More of my stupid blundering. I told the bell-boy 
io take you a box that was on my bed—flowers, they were 
—and he brought the baby.” 

‘*His bed!” said Judson to James, lacking other confi- 
dant! ‘‘ His bed, mark you—” 

“Your bed!” repeated the Sweetest Voice. ‘‘Do you 
mean that you took the baby to your hotel?” 

‘*To what amounted to the same thing,” said Micl, in- 
nocently. 

It was fortunate that he could not see Judson’s face. 

“Don’t ask me any more, Let me go with this much dis- 
grace; everything is my own fault. 1 am always doing 
something like this. I don't mean stealing babies, but 
equally bad, and I éan’t lie out of scrapes afterward, as a 
mau should. The only thing in the world that 1 know 
how to do is to play the violin and—and—love you, and 
I'm not in the slightest degree responsible for either.” 

Judson laid his hand on the curtains. In his judg- 
meut the moment had arrived for fulfilling his promise 
and leading Miel away. Still, he waited a little longer. 
There was a long silence, finally broken by the Voice. 

“The baby is a girl,” it said; “‘she is named for me. 
And, Mr. Antoine, we both thank you, baby and I, for not 
dropping her on the first door-step or in an asylum,as some 
men would.” 

Judson let go the curtain and folded his arms across 
his chest. By an instinct he knew that the aunt was lift- 
ing the baby from the case and approaching Miel, holding 
it in her arms. 

“We, baby and I, want to thank you for that, Mr. An- 
toine, and for not being able to tell a lie, and— Why, 
what is this card?” 

Another silence, then: ‘‘Oh, were you really going to 
take her yourself—a waif baby? What can I say to you? 
Ob, Mr. Antoine, baby and I don’t think it nothing to be 
good to a little lost child, and not be able to tell a lie, and 
to be able to play as you play, and—and—we do hold you 
responsible for all that, and perhaps for—for—” 

‘** Ah!” cried Miel, in a new voice. 

Judson looked quickly at James, and James at him. 
It was a glance of equality, actually as man to man. At 
the same moment, moved by exactly the same impulse, 
they both turned and walked quickly to the further end 
of the ea What was coming to pass behind the 
curtains, they knew, was not for them to overhear, nor for 
any one else. 





| is a rather singular fact, and one of which we cannot 
be especially proud, that human beings are far slower 
and more awkward than the lower animals about learning 
to swim. If the art were an extremely difficult one to 
acquire, it would not be strange to find comparatively few 
who understood it; but this is not true. Swimming is 
easy to learn; it is lack of confidence and courage which 
prevent most people from making the progress which they 
should. This fear of the water is largely a matter of tem- 
perament, and consequently varies much in degree. There 
are some persons who do not seem to have it at all, but a 
far larger number find it the great obstacle which they have 
tocombat. There is a difference, of course, between cour- 
age and recklessness. Not to be afraid of the water cer- 
tainly does not imply that one is to venture rashlyout of 
one’s depth before the principles of swimming have been 
well mastered. It merely means that the beginner, stand- 
ing with the water up to her waist or slightly above, shall 
be perfectly willing to throw herself upon its surface and 
perform the proper motions deliberately, with a definite 
purpose, and with confidence in the supporting power of 
the element beneath her. 

To become accustomed to the feeling of the water when 
one is entirely submerged in it, a good plan, recommend- 
ed by many teachers, is to plunge the head under sev- 
eral times. From the first two or three dips the novice is 
apt to come up gasping, and with a queer, strangled feel- 
ing; but she quickly loses this as she finds that by hold- 
ing her breath properly there is no occasion for discom- 
fort. The advantage of habituating one’s self not to mind 
going under at times is soon seen when the water is rough, 
or when one is floating or swimming on the back. In this 
pes ripples are apt to break over the face if the body 

$s allowed to sink just a trifle too low. 

Although learning to swim is easy, there are neverthe- 
less several different styles of swimming, some of which 
are very much to be avoided. For this reason it is infi- 
nitely better to have a teacher at first, so that the princi- 
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les may be correctly understood, and a good ground-work 
fai for further senevion, Without any instruction to begin 
on, the learner is apt to splash about rather at random 
during her early trials, and thus agp wrong movements 
which are hard to forget afterw > 

A man who has for many years been a successful 
swimming-teacher at one of the large athletic clubs pur- 
sues a method of instruction which is widely known for 
its efficiency. Its principal feature is the way in which 
the leg movement, the most difficult part of swimming, 
is taught. The pupil is made to take hold of steps or the 
rungs of a ladder which extends down into the water. 
With one hauvd he grasps the step which is about on a 
level with the surface, aud with the other a step about 
eighteen inches below. The body then naturally rises 
until it is stretched out almost horizontally a little below 
the surface, ii the position which a swimmer assumes. 
Then the teacher takes hold of the pupil's feet aud pushes 
them together and toward the body until they are drawn 
up as fur as they will comfortably go—the knees bent 
sharply out, until the thighs form nearly right angles 
with the line of the body. That is No. 1, as the divisions 
of the stroke are counted. The toes also are pointed 
well outwards. For No.2 the teacher spreads the legs 
apart and straightens them out. In actual swimming this 
is done vigorously, and is the beginning of the power 
guined in the stroke. At No. 3 he brings the legs (which 
are straight, but with the feet widely separated) swiftly 
together, squeezing out, as it were, the wedge of water 
between them. It is in this last movement that the great- 
est propelling power is gained. ‘Those who are careless 
about it, and content themselves with merely kicking 
backwards and then drawing the legs up, without first 
bringing them together like the blades of u pair of shears, 
will never make very rapid progress. 

After the iustructor has directed these motions until he 
thinks the pupi: understands them, he allows him w try 
them alone, the steps still being used as a support for the 
hands, The chief thing to remember is not to hurry the 
latter part of the stroke; to take plenty of time to get well 
extended before drawing the legs up again for the next. 

The arm movement is not so hard to manage. Every 
one is familiar with the way in which the hands are placed 
together in front of the chest; moved forward, palms 
down; then separated and carried back with a wide 
sweep. An important point to remember is to keep the 
arms moving horizontally, and not make the downward 
motion which some people use, apparently through fear 
lest the head may go under. It is a waste of effort, for it 
results in an up-and-down instead of a forward move- 
ment. ‘The head should be allowed to sink until even 
the mouth is under the water, the swimmer breathing 
through her nose. When the arms are separated, the 
head will rise slightly higher, but the less of her person 
there is above the surface, the more easily will the swim- 
mer progress. 

The arm and leg movements having been mastered sep- 
arately, it remains for the pupil to learn to work them in 
unison. Taking the arm stroke in its three stages as a 
Sy for comparison, the leg movement should accompany 
it thus: 

1. While the hands are being thrust out in front—that is, 
performing the first stage of their work—the lege should 
be coming together with vigor, squeezing out the water. 

2. When the arms are straight out in front, the legs 
should be straight out behind. The swimmer is then fully 
extended, having just felt the effect of the greatest pro- 
pulsion. 

3. When the arms are spreading apart and passing 
back, the legs are being drawn up for the next stroke. 

It takes considerable practice before this can be done 
with automatic correctness, But the trouble taken in ac- 
quiring it will never be regretted, for to swim in the 
proper style is also to swim with far less effort than in 
any more careless fashion. ‘There is not space in this pa- 
per to touch upon anything but the ordinary breast stroke, 
Other methods of swimming, floating, and two or three 
— ways of rescuing a drowning person will be spo- 

en of next week. Apevia K. BRAINERD. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND 
DECORATION. 
BY MARY W. ARTOIS. 
IIL. 

ese fabrics form a very important part of deco- 

ration. In fact, it would be impossible to imagine an 
elegant apartment which does not greatly depend upon 
them for its beauty. ‘There are many materials used in 
furnishing, the most elegant being Gobelin tapestries in- 
terwoven with gold and silver, velours de Génes, broca- 
telles, figured silks, etc. 

TAPESTRY. 


Tapestry is the most costly of all materials used for 
deeoratiou. From remote antiquity it adorned the in- 
terior of palaces and state apartments, and on the occa- 
sion of great fétes it was hung from the exterior walls 
of buildings. Thus we read of ‘‘ streets draped their en- 
tire length with tapestries, hiding the houses and ob- 
structing the view of the sky.” Even as late as the last 
century, when Louis XV. returned from Fontenoy, the 
whole street, from Porte St.-Martin, where he made his 
entry, to the Place de Carrousel, was lined with them. 

There are two kinds of tapestry—‘‘au point” (needle- 
work) and ‘‘au métier” (woven). There is little resem- 
blance between them, but in both figures or ornaments 
form an integral part, and are not put on afterwards as in 
embroidered materials. 

The first is worked on canvas held in a frame. In olden 
days it was so greatly prized that ladies often presented 
each other with articles of furuiture upholstered in tapes- 
try au point made by their own hands. Madame de 
Sevigné says, ‘‘ We work often after dinner on two bands 
of tapestry that Madame Carman gave me at Chaulnes.” 
Sometimes the ladies-in-waiting and the upper servants 
assisted in the tedious filling in. At Saint-Cyr, under the 
direction of Madame de Setewenn, young girls worked 
fine tapestries au point, which are famous even now. In 
the seventeenth century ladies spent much time making 
this beautiful tapestry which is so remarkable for the 
lavish use of gold and silver thread, and also for the care 
taken in the choice of desigus and materials. This is only 
suitable for cuveriug furuicure uud for rugs. 
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The second kind of eqeery is woven by hand in two 
ways— haute lisse and lisse. In haute lisse the 
warp is placed vertically, and the cartoon which the work- 
man is to copy is behind him, so that he is obliged to 
work from memory. In basse lisse the warp is extended 
horizontally, and the cartoon is placed under it as a nat- 
ural guide to the weaver. ‘The product of these two 
methods is almost identical, but as tapestry au basse lisse 
is made three times as fast as au haute lisse, it is the 
Gobelins only which are made on the haute lisse looms. 
In weaving tapestry au métier the wrong side is always 
toward the workman, and therefore when the warp is ar- 
ranged au basse lisse the design is reproduced reversed. 

In the seventeenth century, owing to the comparatively 
small size of the rooms, tapestry wus not much used, and 
damask took its place on the walls. Large designs can 
only be displayed advautageously in halls or large apuart- 
ments, Where they make very effective hangings. 

In choosing tapestries cure should be taken to procure 
those which will please and divert the mind. Nature is 
most charming represented en féte ; besides, gay colors and 
gold and silver thread are very foreign to sad and painful 
subjects, Winter and snow scenes are out of keeping in 
a purlor where the temperature is always moderate. Fig- 
ures should not stand forth too prominently, for when the 
attention is concentrated on a few points the balance of the 
hanging is destroyed. One of the rules of decoration is 
that “the actors aud the abundauce of detail should be 
so dispersed that the attention may not be confined to any 
one part.” Thus used, tapestry will keep its true place as a 
decorative hanging. The border should be as prominent 
as possible, and it is well to select a fantastic composition 
of many figures in a restful position. 

In tapestries fur chairs landscapes should be avoided. 
For instance, nothing can be more ridiculous than to sit 
down on a windmil! or a waterfail, or to personate the 
wretch who sat on a church steeple. 

If the human figure is employed, it should be small, and 
surrounded by a wreath of leaves and flowers. But it is 
safer to choose conventional attributes, such as gurlands, 
trophies, and cartouches, so suitable fur the decoration of 
small tapestries. 


OTHER TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Moquette carpet was formerly used for hangings. Ma- 
dame de Rohan, who lived in the reign of Louis XIV., 
had ‘‘a small room draped from ceiling to floor with mo 
quette.” Since moquette has been made by machinery it 
has become less costly. Asa carpet it presents the ad- 
vantage over a rug that, being munufuctured in breadths, 
it can be fitted to any room. It is made both plain and 
figured, and is sometimes beautifully decorated with Per- 
sian and Oriental patterns. ‘These repeats enable the 
furniture to be placed wherever taste and convenience 
suggest, whereas the fixed radiating desigus of most rugs 
exact symmetry in the arrangement of the large articles 
of furniture. For some years past these carpets have 
been framed by beautiful borders. 

Velvet, especially that which is designed for upholstery, 
is one of the oldest materials manufactured. Crimson 
velvet was the privilege of princes. Madame de ‘oré 
became the talk of Paris because she permitted herself 
this luxury. ‘‘ Every one went to her house to ridicule 
her for having her furniture upholstered in crimson velvet 
with gold fringe.” The grand apartment of Louis XIV. 
at Versailles, from the — to the throne, was also fur- 
nished with crimson velvet fringed with gold. Madame 
de Sévigné says, ‘“‘I am lodged like a real princess of 
Taranto in a beautiful room furnished with crimson vel- 
vet.” The various kinds of velvet are familiar to every 
one. There are also damask, figured silks, brocades, satins, 
brocatelles, reps, taffetas, murcelines, and foulards. 

Silk damask is a very substantial covering for seats, and 
its bold patterns make it very effective for curtains, por- 
tiéres, etc. Indian damask is wider and lighter in weight 
than that used for furniture covering, and therefore is 
only suitable for curtains and portiéres. Woollen damask, 
like silk damask, has a double face, enabling it to be 
turned if necessary, and as it can be both cleaned and 
dyed, it is awd serviceable. Reps, especially woollen 
reps, are very durable. Sometimes they are made to imi- 
tate tapestry. 

‘Transparent materials are employed as draperies to sub- 
due very brilliant coloring, or to veil the entrance of too 

t light. Other fabrics, on the contrary, arrest and re- 
ect light. Among those used in furnishing are mousse- 
line, tulle, guipure, foulard, and taffeta. Embroidered and 
appliqué mousselines and grenadine make most beautiful 
curtains. Plain tulle curtains can be trimmed with ruffles 
of the same or with lace. A curtain of tulle with the de- 
sign of mousseline appliqué is very effective. Hand-made 
guipure is so costly that machine-made has almost eutire- 
ly taken its place. 

It is not considered in good taste to have the lace-work 
cover the whole window, because the design is usually too 
rich, besides which the office of a curtain is only to tem- 
per, not to obstruct, the light. The thickness of a curtain 
should depend upon the size of the window and the quan- 
tity of light which is desired within the room. To obtain 
a good effect it is better to choose a fixed pattern, unless 
the curtain is made of plain material, reserving the lace 
for the border. Sometimes the entire curtain is of the 
“weg material, the lace forming a design in the centre. 

ash curtains are made of foulard, and also of delicate 
rich taffeta which resembles mousseline de soie. These 
manufactured transparent draperies are almost equal to 
the old-time hand-made. The simplest materials have their 

lace in furnishing. Excessive drapery is not in taste. 

t everything have its ‘‘raison d’@tre,” and, above all, 
avoid faded draperies made in imitation of the old. Ma- 
terials are often selected without taking into consideration 
the quantity of daylight admitted into a room, the re- 
fractions, or the mode of lighting. 

On nothing does the harmony of an apartment so great- 
her pe = as on the choice of textile fabrics; for although 
w gives form to furniture, the material with which it 
is covered usually supplies the color. The parquet floor 
is brightened by a rug, and the light entering the room is 
tempered by the window-curtains. The first rule in fur- 
nishing a house is to have the materials brought at the 
same time to the rooms which they are to furnish. Ha- 
vard says, “ The rug should not be chosen until the cur- 
tains ure in place, and the furniture covering only when 
the carpets ure down and the hangings up.” 
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Back or TAFFETA 
2 
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SUMMER GOWNS 
o ee skirt and 


sleeves of the 
gown Fig. 1 are of 
beige colored wool, 
while the little bolero 
jacket which gives ita 
youthful air is of dark 
blue silk. edged with 
linen batiste embroid 
ery Under the jacket 
is a gathered white silk 
vest trimmed across 
the front with ribbon 
threaded lace inser 
tions. The pointed belt 
is of the jacket silk 
The sleeves are very 
close, but are relieved 
at the top by the jacket 
epaulette with a silk 
frill 
A simple India silk 
gown figured in green 
and white is trimmed 
on the waist with a 
battlemented collar of 
dark green silk edged 
with cream guipure, 
the stock-collar and 
narrow pointed belt be 
ing of the same silk 
A small - flowered 
black and white 
striped taffeta gown 
has the front of the 
waist low and cross 
draped, and termina 
ting at the belt - line; 
above is a full vest of 
white mousseline with 
yellow Valenciennes 
insertions The back 
of the waist is plain 
and close-fitting, and 
lengthened in a godet 
basque The bodice 


JACKET 
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has a green ribbon trim- 
ming; the ribbon is caught 
in a loop with strass orna- 
ments on the bust, and from 
there carried up to flaring 
knots on the shoulders. 

A white mohair gown, 
Fig. 4, has a border of nar- 
row green ribbons interlaced 
and knotted at the foot of 
the skirt. The round waist, 
belted with green ribbon, 
has a drooping box-pleat at 
the front, and hes a deep angular collar of batiste 
embroidery edged with lace, with a stiff green rib 
bon cravat bow at the throat. 


PET NAMES. 
| gokee matrons who were girls in days that 
4 seem shadowy to their young daughters re 
member how large a place the pet name occupied 
on the catalogue ofa girls’ school. Daisy, Nellie, 
Margie, Fanny, Winnie, Betty, Patty—there were 
endless diminutives, names ending in y and ie, and 
other pretty and musical terminations, and when 
one came on Margaret, Elizabeth, Katherine, or 
Eleanor, the stateliness gave the reader pause. 
Fortunately our period has witnessed a reversal of 
this custom, and to-day the admission of even so 
uncompromising a pet name as Kate, or so dainty 
a name as Madge, would be received with disfavor. 
As for Birdie, Pet, and Pearl, they would not now 
be tolerated, though all have figured in public be- 
fore now and nobody felt surprise. 

The pet name is for use on the lips of the house- 
hold and in familiar intercourse at home, but in 
society, in type, and on occasions of ceremony, as 
well as on legal documents, a woman, as also a 
man, signs the name in full. Even in meen 
use there is a pretty dignity in the formality which 
exacts the name as it is inscribed on the baptismal 
register; Dorothy, Cynthia, Gertrude, Winifred, 
Matilda, are as easily said at need, and are more 
elegant, and may be as caressingly spoken, as any 
abbreviation which may be coined for either or all. 

Among the favorites of former years were Phebe, 
Patience, Charity, Hannah, Louise, Laurissa, Clau 
dia, Cleanthe, Clorinda, and other names ending 
in vowels. Mary Jane, Mary Ann, and Ann Eli- 
za had their day and were bowed out. Jane by 
itself and Anne, not Ann, are still favorite and 
beautiful names for girls, though there is perhaps 
a preference for longer and more majestic titles. 
The Briseis of Mr. William Black may, who knows, 
be sponsor to pretty maidens yet unborn, for there 


are always people glad to adopt the name of a 


AND Pointep BELT beautiful heroine. Meanwhile Penelope, Clarissa, 


Fig. 3.—Srrivep Tarreta Gown. 
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Fig. 4.—Monairn Gown witu Risson Trimmine. 





Fig. 2.—Inp1a Sink Gown. 


and Gladys, Helen and 
Florence, Ethel, Pau 
line, and Edith, are of 
ten heard, while Ellen 
has fallen into des- 
uetude, and Martha, 
once a favorite name, 
is seldom given to 
girls of our period 
Lillian is still popular, 
Mariana and Marietta, 
Sophia and Sarah, are 
among the old- fashion. 
ed cognomens 

In the South and in 
England it has always 
been common to find 
girls wearing family 
names in default of 
boys to carry them, and 
Meredith, Stanley, Les 
lie, Parker, Champney, 
Cleveland, and other 
names of the sort are 
familiar, and have a 
certain stately grace. 


SYMPATIIY. 

‘* WOU didn'tsay oh!” 

complained a lit- 
tle fellow who brought 
his hurt finger to his 
mother, and was disap- 
pointed that she dis- 
missed it so lightly. 
The child expressed a 
common want. We de- 
sire somebody to say 
oh! when we have been 
wounded, and equally 
our need is for some- 
body to be glad with 
us when we have had 
a bit of good fortune. 
Feeling with a friend 
means that his sorrow 
or his bliss becomes for 
the time our own, and 
we cannot fail to be 
touched to mirth or 
to gloom as our friend 
is touched. It is a 
great gift, this of sym- 
pathy, and it makes 
the difference between 
those who are cold and 
irresponsive and those 
who are warm and cor- 
dial and spontaneous. 
People who are sympa 
thetic in the true sense 
do a great deal toward 
making life happier 
and blither for their 
comrades, 
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THE GRAND 


THE SPECTACULAR SIDE OF HENLEY 


rT first thing that strikes an American at Henley is 

its quiet, order, and decorum. At New London the 
ring of a college cheer greets you almost before you have 
left the train; the platform swarms with people flaunting 
partisan colors, while in the town and on the river every- 
thing brims with excitement that it is a sin to suppress. 
None of this on the Englisli Thames. At the station the 
porters may make a fuss over the luggage—for tips run 
large during the races; but the true Britisher steps out of 
the coach, carefully dusts the cinders from his flannels, 
perhaps delivers a hamper of luncheon and tea to the por 
ter, and then, if at all, he looks after the ladies of his 
party. He has the air of a man who intends positively to 
enjoy himself. But you would hardly suspect him of 
thinking at all of the races. 

The river, too, is at first disappointing. Instead of our 
lordly Thames, you find a little stream which we would 
call a creek in America, and this so crowded with craft 
that you can scarcely see a hand’s-breadth of surface. 
When you contrast the number and importance of the 
races to be rowed with the seeming apathy of the on- 
lookers and the narrowness of the course you recall the 
Irishman’s saying ‘‘ I have a match—has any man a pipe 
and tobacco?’ 

Already, however, you have been struck by the gayety 
of the scene. Your general impression of New London is 
of bright colors, and you have a particularly vivid recol- 
lection of the procession of bunting-covered yachts ranged 
along the finish; but you have never seen anything like 
this. For upward of a mile the Bucks side of the course 
is lined with steam-yachts, barges, and house-boats, most 
of which have a flag, a brilliant awning, and draping of 
bunting. Not a few have rows of potted flowers along 
the edges, and on the top of each are crowds of costumes, 
brilliant as only a London costume of this season can be. 
Even the men wear flannels and club colors. Here you 
see the blazer of ¢ Zingari; and if you know anything 
about English cricket cliibs, you will grant that its red, 
black, and yellow stripes harmonize perfectly. There are 
a lot of hat-bands and blazers of pale blue, but whether 
they stand for Eton or for Cambridge—which long ago 
stole the Eton colors—only the expert can say. Oue par 
ticular hat-band has caught your eye. It is of a nonde- 
script color, which may be cherry, crushed strawberry, or 
pale salmon, according to its length of exposure to Eng 
lish weather. It is the Leander color—note it well—and 
the wearer, if not a ‘varsity “blue,” is either a ‘trials 
man,” a member of a crack college eight, or a victor at 
Henley. And there are the other blazers—crimson, green, 
purple, all of which have significance. After all, the so- 
briety of Henley is not without mitigation. 

Before you are aware, Yale has gone quietly down to 
the start, and the pink-trimmed Leander eight are pad- 
dling down stream, followed by vigorous hand-clapping. 
A ribbon of green-blne water has been cleared in the mid 
die of the stream, and the swarming craft are jammed 
solid at the shore beneath the overhanging trees. A shout 
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bursts forth below Regatta Island, travels rapidly toward 
you, and the crews dart into view. As you expected, Yale 
has lost ground at the start—those wide American oars! the 
Englisliimen say—but they are rowing a terrific stroke and 
are pulling up. As they come the crowd turns tail and runs, 
while ashouting throng closes up from the rear.. In those 
two unequal portions of America known as Yale and not- 
Yale it may be your misfortune to be not-Yale; you may 
even be a Harvard man; but in the excitement of the mo 
ment you take a great blue Y into your disposition and 
resolve to yell with Yale. So you cry out,‘‘ Well rowed, 
Yale!” in answer to the Englishman’s ‘‘ Rowed, Leander!” 
and take to your heels—well, perhaps not a Yale man, but 
a full-grown American. The runners on the towing-path 
kick up adust that parches your throat, but still you yell, 
“Yale! Yale!” and strain your neck to get a glimpse of 
the boats above the people lining the river—and are re- 
warded—at the top of every third or fourth stride. Yale is 
crawling up, up—ahead! The throng thickens, and some- 
body is pushed into you from behind. To save yourself, 
you give the man in front a straight-arm beneath the 
shoulder that stops for a moment his cry of ‘* Rowed, Le- 
ander!” ‘* Yale! Yale!” you ery, as the prow of the Ameri- 
can boat jumps forward by inches. Still, you do not ex- 
ult, for did you not last year, with your own eyes, see 
Cornell lead Trinity Hall at this point? 

At the wooden bridge you get jammed in with a dozen 
others between the narrow rails, and before you struggle 
free—rejoicing that you have kept your feet—the boats 
have gained a good length on you. By this time you are 
feeling the pace, and are too choked with dust to shout 
much. How different from the comfortable observation 
train at New London, where your pulse responds to every 
stroke, and where every point of rocks that cuts off your 
view brings a period of agonized suspense! 

When you catch sight of the boats again, Yale has fallen 
behind, just as Cornell did. The Englishmen say, *‘ That 
ridiculous choppy stroke—no man can survive it!” There 
is a continuous shout of ‘‘ Rowed, Leander!” and as you 
near the finish the throng carries you béhind the pavilions 
of the grand stand, and you are mercifully spared the sight 
of the agonized faces of the defeated. As the boats cross 
the line you hear a shout of triumph—the chorus of thou- 
sands of scatiered cries of ‘‘ Rowed; Leander!” Thank 
Heaven, it is not the mingled snarl and roar of triumph 
with which last year the British lion greeted Cornell! 

As you slow down you are swimming with perspiration 
and choked with dust, but you are sadder at heart than 
you ever thought possible over a Yale defeat. After all, 
however, the result is precisely what a study of the ex- 
periences of American athletes in Bogland would have led 
you to expect. Harvard in 1869, the Yale athletes in 1894, 
Cornell in 1895, and now Yale, all have shown greater pace 
after only a week in the Thames Valley than on the day 
of the race. The long English stroke is probably the 
better, but the races have decided nothing. On another 
point, too, you have received light. Those Englishmen 
who run with the boats must be a trifle keener on rowing 
than most heclers in America. New College and Leander 
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STAND AND ENCLOSURE—WAITING FOR THE YALE AND LEANDER RACE 


may set the Thames on fire, but never again will you sally 
forth to the towing-path. You are thinking far more 
kindly of the barge vear the finish-post, for which you 
have tickets. After all, there are three days of Henley, 
and it pays to be British and not to get excited, 

From the roof of the barge you get the first adequate 
view of the small-craft. There are comfortable Thames 
rowing-boats, graceful Canadian canoes, dinghies that 
look like water-bugs circling on the surface, and punts 
by the score, with perhaps a girl in the stern plying the 
pole. You will see a shallop or two, and now and then a 
gondola with a languid if lithe Italian at the sweep. Occa 
sionally, if you listen, you will hear a sharp ‘‘ Mind your 
scull, sir,” as two boats collide, or a kindly ‘* Look ahead, 
sir,” by way of warning; but for the most part these boats 
craw] in and out without the least danger or disturbance. 
It is fortunate, perhaps, that an American can never really 
desire to live in such order and quiet, for it is attainable 
only in countries Where the classes are very clearly dis 
tinguished. One sees few or none of the lower middle 
class at Henley; and though the Prince and Princess of 
Wales were present one year, it has never really been 
under royal patronage. 

Between the races bands of musicians, pierrots, and 
negro minstrels paddle about from house-boat to house 
boat, singing the latest variety songs. There is a story 
current of an English nobleman who wagered a hundred 
guineas that he could earn five pounds a day by singing 
at Henley, and won his bet. In the evenings after the 
races, when the whole river is given over to merrymak 
ing, the best of the bands are employed, at fabulous prices, 
to devote themselves to particular barges. No American, 
however, would give much for the negro minstrels, even 
if he suspected them to be noblemen in disguise. At first 
**Secin’ Nelly ’6me” and *‘ Wye down hupon the Swa 
nee” are amusing, but in the long-run they wear upon 
one’s nerves. There isa story of an American ona house- 
boat, whose luncheon was so disturbed by mongrel dialect 
songs that, other means failing, he doused the minstrel 
with claret-cup and called him an ‘‘ ugly nuisance.” “I 
sye, sah,” was the response, ‘‘I’m a ’eap ’andsomer hin 
side, massa, and if yell make me hup a purse of nine 
pence, sah, I'll turn meself hinside hout.” 

Luncheon comes, with the inevitable salmon and cucum- 
bers; and by-and-by, wearying of the ceaseless heats of 
the races, you take your punt and. pole about to- gossip and 
take tea with your friends on the other barges and house- 
boats; or a glass of champagne-cup at the club enclosures 
on the shores. To aman of neighborly English instincts 
three days spent thus are all too short. In the evening 
after the races there are illuminations, singing, and fire 
works, while here and there the house-boat of a winning 
college is having what is called at the universities a bump 
supper. Altogether, Henley is what the Yale-Harvard 
race would be if held in the midst of Harvard Class day. 
though the girls do not shrick at exciting moments, and 
the men do not think it a point of honor to shout them 
selves hoarse. Joun CoRBIN. 

Henieyv-on-Tuames, July 11, 1896. 








THE BEST MEMORIAL 


N all ages the instinct of love has led us to 
keep in tender remembrance those who 
are gone 
the costly mansoleum, paints the memorial 
window, or erects the modest stone above 
the grave of our dead Something, we say, 
to keep the memory green of the dear one 
who has gone beyond our sight leaving us 
to long for the touch of the vanished hand 
and the sound of the voice that-is still. We 
are lavish in our expenditure to this end, and 
the cost of our memoria! is the thing about 
it which troubles us least, for self-denial itself 
is sweet when it enables us to show honor to 
the child or friend, wife or husband, whom 
we miss at every turning, and for whom we 
us lest the world shall cease to think 
of them as we do 

The best memorial, however, 
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is one which 


cannot be paid for in gold and silver, which 
cannot be itemized and set down in any ac- 
ount, which perhaps cannot be put into such 
4 shape that the world can see it 

To take up a person's wi rk and carry it 


a sacred trust, to do what the 
dear one intended but had no time for, to set 
ion a train of beneficence, or to aid a 
charity for sake of the lost, who cannot 
now give anything else, but through us may 
give influence and aid, is to set up a beauti- 
ful memorial. Perhaps we cannot ourselves 
undertake what our relative or our friend 
desired to do, but we may do it by proxy 
The scientific student dies in the midst of 
his years, but science never dies, and we may 
aid by sympathy and in material ways some 
young, ambitious, but handicapped 
by poverty or fettered by circumstance, 
do what the other had planned. One can 
hardly think of a finer memorial to the dead 
than the founding of a perpetual scholarship 
in an institution of learning, or the endow 
ment of a chair in a university 

Among other memorials which take high 
rank and forever go on doing good and alle 
viating pain, the support of a bed in a hos- 
pital or the furnishing a room there may 
mentioned One may donate a certain 
amount and support a bed in the children’s 
ward for a year, and one may go farther and 
devote a larger sum, of which the annual in- 
terest will always support the bed. Here, 
for the sake of the little sleepers lying silent- 
ly under the green turf, will, year after year, 
come gentle ministrations, and the healing 
which is Christlike. Here in sweet practical 
helpfulness love finds a way of rearing the 
best memorial 

Of the larger gift which places a library in 
a town and makes it free to all who wish to 
read and rest, or gain inspiration from liter 
ary sources, of the wise planning and gener- 
ous giving which make a community long in 
debted to one of its children, we need only 
say that more and more, in our when so 
much must be done and so many are to be 
helped, it is well to lay the future under 
obligations of this sort to the past 
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VRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been need for over fifty yeare by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colle, and la the best remedy for 
diarrhea Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world I'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv. } 


THE SECOND SUMMER, 
many mothers believe, is the must precarions in a 
child's life; generally it may be trae, bat you will find 
that mothers and physicians familiar with the valine 
of the Gail Borden Kagle Brand Condensed Milk duo 
pot ard it.—[{ Ado.) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


23,469 


Collections of different Columbia adver- 
tisements were submitted in competition 
forthe Columbia Bicycle recently offeredas 
a prize. The winning collection was sent 
by H. F. Wendall, Leipsic, Ohio, and con- 
tained 2,089 different advertisements of 


















STANDARD OF THE WORLD 





This contest has demonstrated in a re- 
markable manner the secure popularity 
of Columbia bicycles and the wide-spread 
desire to secure one. If Columbias could 
be sold for less, the use of Columbias 
would be universal. But Columbia qual- 
ity can only be maintained at its un- 


varying standard 
by asking one $ 100 TO ALL 
unvarying price ALIKE. 

Hartford Bicycles ere ate . — fn 
the soritorwhich $100 —— ons or 
is wauaily ashed— is free if you call'on 
$70, $65, $50, $45. the Columbia agent. 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Houses and Agencies almost everywhere. 





This sentiment it is which builds | 
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are not necessary to do the washing 


ee 
Soap 


is used; it does most all the work 
itself. Just rab a little on the clothes, 
rol] them up and put them back in the 
water. Then when you take them out 
you will see that 


Lever Bros., 


iy > 4 Led., 
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Prof. Lk HUBERT’S 


ALVINA'CREAM 


M For Beautifying the C oqptenten. 


Removes ali Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 
tng all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale at Druggists,or 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50e.Use Prof | bert 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP ol, u 

25 Cents a Cake, | TOLEDO, 0, 








Catalogues on Application. 


Chicago, Boston, Washington, New York, 
Detroit, Coventry, 


Gormully § Jeffery MYT’ Go., 
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ROUND TABLE 


Not only is it excellent in its written 
text, but artists make its pages artisti- 
cally beautiful.—Chicago /nter-Ocean, 
Feb. 22, 1896. 


5 Cents a Copy, $2.00 a Year. 























Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


H&C® 


“Ra ne’ 


Oo . White Thite China. 


QF Limoges « 


gvilan d & Co 


On Decorated China. 
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Vos. XX1X., No. 2. 


Sound 
Protection 


for your 
Skirt in 
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BIAS 
Pm wiieien 
FP ne BINDING 


Elegant, Durable, Eco- 
nomical, Clean, protects the 
skirt, the shoes and the pock- 
et book. Try Duxbak Rain- 
roof, it sheds water and 
oesn’t turn gray like the 

cheap bindings. 

If your dealer will not 

supply you we will. 


Samples showlng labels and materials mailed free. 


e veel ne Dressmaking Made hg anew 72 
Miss Emma M. H the Ladies Home 
jour tells in plain words 4 make dresses at 
¢ without previous training : malied for 25c. 
5S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y, City. 





MAUNA 
ISKING OF BICYCLES 
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NEW BOOKS 


By MARIA LOUISE POOL 


MRS. GERALD. A Novel. Il- 
lustrated by W. A. Rocers. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


LOVE IS A SPIRIT. A Novel. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


TALES OF FANTASY AND 
FACT. With an Illustration 
by A. B. Frost. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 


Leceecceeseceees 
JELLIES are, quickly ‘and 


the Brighton Fruit Press 
Three Sizes—Two, Four, and Ten Quart 
$2, $4.50, $8—Tinned all over. 
Write to the Manufacturers, 
LOGAN & STROBRIDGE IRON CO. 





and fruit syrups 











NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 
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Gives the Wearer 
a Beautiful Figure 


Made in White, Drab, and Black. If not 


in stock at your retailer's, send $1.00 
and we will send you one, postage paid. 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., Manufacturers, : 
85 Leonard St., New York. 
DAA 





For sale by all leading retailers 
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LADIES’ FURNISHINGS. 


Shirt Waists, 


Children’s Jackets and Outfits. 


Proadevary KH on Al. 


NEW YORK. 





And then one model for men and anot! 

women that combine the following important § 

points not found in ordinary sad- 

dies —i.e¢., no injurious press- 

ure, comfortable for long 

rides, durable, non-sagging, 

ventilated, and handsome, 

It’s the rattan 


$330” MESINGER 


MULBERT BROS.&CO- 
MAJESTIC BICYCLES 
26 WEST 23” ST. 
NEW YORK .~ . 


TSOVETOTONNTODOTOSS 
| ¢ ; WEDDING sues “Visirina ¢ 








© 
INVITATIONS Pie 

Engraved. . 

Fine Stationery, Dies, and Stamping. © 

Write for samples and prices. 

JOHN P. MORTON & COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KY. ¢ 
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head 
DEAF -NESS *reiicres'oy" 







aves to une pointupon Natural ; 
lso takes the p of Natural Drums 
hen wholly or partially destroyed ;in- 
isible, comfortable, safe—ne wiie or 
rings to irritate. Yor full informa. 
tion write or call how 144 book on Deafness and 
FRE N EAR pays co., 


Testimo . Wr 
7 Trust Bi Leulsville, K. 
OMces | Fr b45. 1122 Broadway, New Work. 





DEAPIESS.2. 4540 .Nouses cun 


NO PAIN. 
(ad to, Mince Con, S58 Bway, B. V.. tor Boch aod root 
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NUBIAN 


Will Not Crock. 











FAST BLACK COTTON 
DRESS LININGS is sxe 


AND SKIRT 








It is positively unchange- 
able and of superior quality. 


Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements 
and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 





Look for this so. 4 All Leading 
on every yard (460A) Shit f- pe aere, Dry Goods 
of the Selvage : Stores. 








Rae's Lucca Oil 





The Perfection of Olive Oil 3 
Tees ee 


Your physician will tell you that Olive 
Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most ; 
wholesome of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food 
product. ; 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 
S. RAE & CO., = 
Established 1836. Leghorn, Italy. 











Moka, Tan, Gray, and Black. For sale at the 


Yorz.—In addition to the word ‘‘ Cravenette ”’ 
Co.) on the selvedge. 





PRIESTLEY’S CRAVENETTES 
Are especially suitable for BICYCLE SUITS. Waterproof yet Odortless. 
They come both in rough and smooth goods, and in a variety of shades, such as Myrtle, Navy 


Durable and Stylish. 


i , Brown, 
leading Dry-Goods Houses throughout the United States, 


and m New York City by James McCreery & Co., and others. 


the genuine have the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & 
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By LILIAN BELL 


The Under Side of Things 


A Novel. author of 
‘The Love Affairs of an Old Maid.” 
With a Portrait of the 


By LILIAN BELL, 


Author, 16mo, 


Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 


25 


The plot is clever and original, and the quiet 
humor and heroism among her dramatis per- 
son@ make their doings delightful reading. 
Pall Mall Gazette, London. 

Lilian Bell writes with a facile pen, her per 
ception of human nature is genial and sharp, 
her sense of humor is keen, and her choice 
of characters and incidents is well made.— 
Hartford Post. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, WY, 
JOnOnCONOEOEEOHOHOEOROHONO 
SPONCIA ™ so ioren 


_ ABSORBENT 
For sale at all Dry- NAPKINS 


Goods Stores. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Samples sc. 
THE ANTISEPTIC FIBRE CO., 
1261 ATLANTIC AVE., Brook.YN, N.Y 
CYCLES area standard 


| R E M | NGT 0 of excellence. Free Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 3:15 Broadway, New York. 
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IN THE WRONG SHOP 


“ Bor, Ma. Daves, I pon’ THINK tT LOOKS A BIT LIKE ME.” 


‘My DEAR MADAM, IF YOU WANT A LIKENESS, YOU 


THE PICNIC BY THE LAKE. 

Ou, I love the gentle summer for its long and plea- 
saut days, 

For its sweet romantic evenings beneath the moon's 
soft raya, 

For its flowers and its sunshine, but I-hate that 
ghastly fake 

That travesty on pleasure called the picnic by the 
lake 


First there comes the burning question—oh, it is no 
ensy task 

Of deciding on the people you think good enough to 
unk ; 

Then such tiresome discussions on what each is go- 
ing to take 

In the matter of provisions to the picnic by the lake 


When these vital point 
ailoa! 

There are maidens five, a matron, and a lone man in 
each boat, 

Who takes the oars and struggles till he thinks his 
back will break, 

As he rows eight miles to windward—to the picni 
by the lake 


s are settled and the party is 


When at last the voyage is ended he must clamber 
to the spring, 

Which is “somewhere up the mountain,” that the 
water he may bring 

lie must get a load of drift-wood and the camp-fir 
he must make ; 

fhough it's hotter than—the tropics, at the picnic by 
the luke 


Then he has to mock his hanger with a diet of sar- 
dines, 

Of hard-boiled eggs and sandwiches, relieved with 
Boston beans. 

There's a scarcity of chicken, bat a plethora of 
cake 

Oh, the place to get dyspepsla is a picnic by the 
ake !- 


While the maiden he would flirt with, however well 
he plan, 
Devotes her whole attention to the only other man— 
At least eo I was told by the one who got the shake, 
Aud I'll never give another girl a picnic by the lake. 

H, G. Pawe 





I AM AN ARTIST.” 


SHOULD GO TO A PHOTOGRAPHER. 


A SUBTLE DISTINCTION, 


“I suppose you have music at the hotel 7” 
“No; but we have a band.” 


> -— 


Sus (trying to squelch him). “ You are very young, 
Mr. Jones.” 

Jonxs. ** Well, that isn’t my fault.” 

Sun. “It is true just the same.” 

Jones. “ Well, juet because you were born in the 
fifties you needn't be too proud. Some day I'll be 
older than you are, even if 1 wasn’t born until 1876." 


> 


* Bah—how futile!” said Binks. 

** What's fatile ?” asked Hicka 

“Why, some of those Western fellows say they'll 
make us Eastern fellows take their silver dollars 
whether we want to or not. Who ever saw an East- 
erner who wasn’t willing to take a dollar of any sort 7” 


a 


“If I can’t win first prize,” said Jack Asbury, “1 
wish like the dence to be booby.” 
“Huamph!" ejacalated Maude. “I should think 
you'd find it easy.” 
> 


** Mercy!” cried the fair young girl as the umpire 
walked on the baseball grounds. “Take me home, 
George. This place is haunted. I see a ghost.” 

“Ghost! Where?” . 

“There.” 

“Why, that’s the umpire.” 

“I know; but he was umpire last year I thought 
they always killed them before the end of a year.” 


—_—@—— 


“John,” said Mra. Wilbur, “‘ why don't you brush 
that fly off the top of your head? He's been there 
three minutes,” 

“Oh, let him stay,” sald John. 
top of my head just now.” 


“T'm not using the 


———_>——_——_ 


“ Who is that long-haired fellow 7” 

“Uriah Rembrandt Briggs. He's making quite a 
name for himself.” 

“IT should think he would. If my parents had given 
me a name like his, I'd have started in to make one 
for myself at once.” 


A SAD MISTAKE. 


“I'm tn a pevor oF a Hone,” samp Breas, 


“I atany Muss Anpenson nap Gone To Newrort, 


any 1 SenT MY VALET WETM MY CAED TO CALL, UPON MER Last NIGHT, AND, BY JOVE, SUE MADN'T LEFT 


Town: 


VACATION HINTS. 


rom “ misouiEr,” A MONTHLY PERIODICAL DEVOTED 
TO THE INTERESTS OF BAD BOYS, 


Conpvoren sy Unoue Mioxey. 


A great deal of fan can be had by boys of an enter- 
prising disposition who do not mind getting up at 
four o'clock in the morning and milking the cows be- 
fore the farmer getsabout. The surprise of the farmer 
at finding his ‘milk spirited away iu this fashion is ex- 
cessively diverting. 

A ay afternoon's diversion in the apple season 
consists in the goes together of ten or twelve 
boys, ander the leadership of the strongest, and the 
making by these of a descent upon the neighboring 
orchards. An enterprising boy with a good-sized jute 
bag ought to be able to steal two dollars’ worth of 
apples in an hour. 

n connection with this last suggestion for vacation- 
day fun it may be objected that the owners of the 
orchards may be about, but there is really no serious 
objection to that. Ten boys can easily overpower an 
orchard-owner, particularly after having studied care- 
fully Fifty ~_ of mpeg up a Farmer, by Uncle 
Mickey, published by The Total Depravity Society of 
the United States—price ten cents. 

Wet days in vacation-time are apt to be exceedingly 
dull for the little folk, and especially to readers of 
Mischief. In his young days Uncle Mickey used to 
go forth into the world and cut up his wicked tricks 
on wet days as well as on dry, but in these times a 
stricter watch is kept upon the youngster, so that the 

neral ron of wet days have to passed in the 

2ouse, For such a day a pleasing diversion has been 
suggested. It is called the game of French Revolu- 
tion, or Guillotine. Let the boys gather together all 
the dolls of the girls. These are called prisoners or 
victims. The girls will take the place of the weeping 
relatives of the vietims. ‘The chief object of the game 
is for the boys to get a hatchet or a sharp carving- 
knife and cut off the heads of the dolls, or victims, 
while the little girls stand around and shed tears. 
Once when played by Uncle Mickey and Pete the Bad 





THE FATHER 


A VALID, CLAIM. , 

“Upon what ogee base your claim for this in- 
surance?” asked the Accident Ineurance agent of 
Cadby. 

“On an accident, of course,” said Cadby. ‘An ac- 
cident which prevents my attending to business.” 

“What was the nature of the accident 7” 

“A fall,” sald Cadby... “‘I accidentally met a Mire 
Wilkes at the sea-shore, and I fell head over heels in 
love, and I cant do a blessed thing for thinking about 
her.” 

a 

*** Present arma,’ ie the order,” said Private Daw- 
kins, of the gallant Seventh, as he offered to escort 
Miss Wilber through the camp. P.S. She accepted 
the arm, and later on the hand too, 

————>—_—_— 

‘* What splendid langhers the English must be !” said 
Cynicnue, 

“*Why? Strikes me they're rather slow about laugh- 
ter,” observed the philosopher. 

“That's just it,” said Cynicns,. “He langhe best 
who laoghs last. An Englishman never sees a joke 
until every one else has got through enjoying it.” 


~~. 


Fanuen Jones. “* Well, Willie, what did ye l’arn to 
college this year?” 

Wuts.1e (Prineedale 9, facetiously). ** Oh, 1 learned 
to smoke, and to plough up a field with my golf clubs.” 

Faumen Jones. “Good. Ye do me proud, sonny. 
To-morrer, I'll set ye to work smokin’ a few bams, an’ 
next week I'll let ye take th’ gollaf clubs an’ plough 
up the ten-acre lot.” 


; 
’ ‘ 


o% 


Boy's Friend, who condact® our Post-Office Depart- 
ment, it became so excitibg that one of the litue girls 
had — and the Bad Boy's Friend cat the 
end of his little finger, which, you may be sure, dear 
little friends, was excessively diverting to your Uncle 


Mickey. 

Noises are sti)! as popular with bad boys in-doors as 
ever, though it has m many years since a new kind 
of noise has been d ered. G ings under 
and bellowings in the halls and poundi in the attic 
have lost none of their old-time attractiveness; they 
cannot ever lose their popularity any more than the 

utting of a t cracker into the kitchen range can 
ail to astonish the cook; but, popular as they are, 
there has been for a number of years a great want of 
a new variety of noise. And you will be glad to hear, 
children, that Uncie Mickey, who has been experiment- 
ing for nearly ten years with noises of all kinds, has 
at last had his labors crowned with success by the 
discovery of a noise which casts all other noises in 
the shade. of all, it is very simply made. If you 
have a dog, a cat, and an upright piano, you have all 
the in lents necessary. The first step is to get the 
cat and the dog into a quarrel, having previously lift- 
ed the top cover of the piano, When the two ani- 
mals are thoroughly angry, grab them up quickly 
and drop them in the top of the piano, close the 
cover, and listen, They will continue their quarrel 
with the aid of the wires, both bass and treble, directly 
in front of the sounding-board. The resulting noise 
is one of the most delight{al ever heard. 

In concluding the column for this week, Uncle Mickey 
wishes to say that there is no doubt about it that 
oom who learn to play all these games sacceerfully 
will be rewarded for their diligence by being asked to 
lead pirate crews or to-go into politics, 

Are these not worth striving for? 


—————».—_——_ 


“ How was poor Mr. Wilkes so badly hart?” 

“He was engaged to Miss Berkshire, and she had on 
a pair of those new patent pneumatic sleeves. When 
she met him at the station he was so overjoyed that 
le hugged her a little too hard, and they burst.” 








END OF IT. 


AN EPICURE 
Miss Hicks. “Tell me, Lord Higgins, have vou 
found anything really goud to eat tn this country 7” 
Hieotns. “ Yaas. The New York pies I ate in Bows 
ton, and the Bosston beans I ate in New York, have 
heen very palatable, bat the New York pies I've eaten 
in New York, and the Bosston beans I got in Bosston, 
rawther upset me, don’t you know.” 
—— 
1 call my love Free Silver, 
And this.is why it’s done 
Though she is thirty to the world, 
She seems sixteen to one. 


That's me! 
_—— 
“Jt ie a pity there are so many ignorant men in poli- 
tics,’’ observed Mr. Hicks 
*T suppose it's because those who've really studied 
yolitica know it’s best to keep out of politics,” said 
rs, Hicks, 


a ooo 


“ Are you taking swimming lessons, Cadby ?” 

“No, old fellow It's too much bother. My valet 
is learning, and as I never go anywhere without him, 
if I fell in the watah be could rescue me.” 

———— 

* Are you bothered much with tramps on your farm, 
Bolivar ?” 

“Not since I gave one of ‘em some work to do. 
They've rather avoided me since.” 





THE NEW COOK ARRIVES. 





























SUPPLEMENT 


THE EMPTY CHAIR. 
See illustration on double-page. 


\ R. BRITON RIVIERE, R.A., whose 
4 touching picture of canine fidelity we 
reproduce in this number of the Bazar, ex- 
hibited his first rural scene so far back as 
1858, under the title of “Sheep in the Cots- 
wold,” a work of great promise. This was 
followed in 1866 by * The Poacher’s Nurse,’ 

and a striking canvas, ‘ Strayed from the 
Flock”—a lamb that had wandered away 
to its death. In the following year Mr. 
Riviere graduated at Oxford, where his 
father, who had been one of the exhibitors 
at the cartoon competition for the decora- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament, was a suc- 
cessful teacher of drawing. After taking 
his degree, Briton Riviere continued his 
work in the line which he had adopted, and 
produced ‘*‘ Midsummer - Night's Dream,” 
* Circe,” “ Daniel,” and ‘‘ An Anxious Mo- 
ment.” This last-named work, representing 
a flock of geese scared by a hat, which they 
discover lying on the ground, was admired 
for its genuine humor. His ‘* Poacher's 
W idow ” (1879) is in the City Art Gallery of 
Birmingham. In 1891 appeared a large trip- 
tych, ‘‘A Mighty Hunter before the Lord.” 
All of these works exhibit not only consum 
mate mastery of technic, but a loving appre 

ciation of the humble friends and servants 
of man, Unlike Landseer in some of his 
best-known works, Mr. Riviere never exag- 
gerates in his favorite subjects those traits 
which approximate or reflect human actions 
and feelings. His animals do not play at 
being men, as in Landseer's ‘‘ Laying Down 
the Law”; they preserve their own true 
character, They are creatures that yearn 
for human sympathy, and bear to those they 
love an affection that absence cannot dim 
nor death destroy. In the picture before us 
the gallant deer-hound has been not only the 
companion in sport but the friend at the fire- 
side of his departed master, and his grief is 
true and enduring, and may be read in his 
melancholy attitude and pensive eye. Sto 
ries of dogs that have died at their masters’ 
graves are numerous; the most remarkable 
is one of a Scotch terrier named ** Bobby,” 


(Continued on page 660.) 
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Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gambie Co., Cln"th 


A wise young woman understands 

That Ivory Soap is best to use 

For outing flannels, sunburned 
hands, 


Light summer gowns and tennis 
shoes. 


WALTER BAKER & @ rn 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780. 


BREAKFAST COCOA 
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Always ASK FoR WALTER BAKER & Co's 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 
MADE AT DorcHESTER, MASS, 
IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 
OW EVERY CAN _ Beware OF IMITATIONS. 
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Makes Foon Finks 
ABSOLUTELY 












MARIANI WINE-—THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


“| USED VIN MARIANI MANY YEARS, AND CONSIDER IT A VALUABLE, 
| PARTICULARLY SERVICEABLE STIMULANT.” 


| SIR MORELL MACKENZIE. 


| Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 POR TRAITS, 


| Panis: 41 Bd. Hausmann. 
| Lomwpow : 238 Oxford St 


52 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. 


are weak. 





palatable nutriment of pure malt and hops. 


Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 


There’s health in the 
very scent of it. 
There’s vitality and a 
growth in strength 

and flesh in that great- 
est of grain products 


NHEUSER-BUg¢,, 
/jyuline 


@ 
TRAOG MARK. 
—the food drink. It is as delicious as it is nourishing—the pure and 


Invaluable to all who 


For sale by all druggists. 
Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U.S.A. 


Send for handsomely (lustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 
New York Depot, 24 and 27 West St. 
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A Miniature 
Vesuvius ws 


r inside your head You know how 
that feels La ligestion, Insomnia, 
Overwork—possible causes; Wright's 
Paragon He adache medy the cure 

certain as the sunrise scientific truth more wonder 

ful than the amount of positive relief contained in one 
small wafer Down goes the wafer—away goes the head 





KO ye s 
box of Paragon Headache Remedy postpaid on receipt 
of % cts. in stamps, or sample free if you will send your 
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address. All druggists 

Agents Wanted in every CHAS.WRIGHT & CO. 
county in the U.S. fg Chemists, 
—_ 111.1 See. sTROIT, MICL.-www 








Guaranteed to cure 


*: Heyer’s Prickly-Heat Powder 


+ + Prickly-Heat, Itching, 
ee =T and Chafing. 

For sale by all druggists. 
Price, 25 cents a box. 


Sample package by mail, 1o cents. 


GEO. W. HEYER, Houston, Texas. 


My mamma uses 
leyer's Heat 
Powder. 








Ask your dealer for Brown’s French 








A 
Bee 
Won't go for honey 


to a sunflower, nor will a re- 
fined woman use an inferior 
grade of perfume. The bee 
isn’t lured by the sunflower be- 
cause it is BIG, but a woman is 
sometimes tempted by a large 
bottle of perfume. In select 
ing perfume,quality, not quan- 
tity, should be considered. 

Mouson & Co. have mas 
tered the art of the delicate 
blending of the natural odor 
of flowers, as illustrated in 
Bouquet Carmen Sylva and 
Violette Impériale. 





If you wish to try them 
and your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us 12 
cents and we will forward 
a small sample. 


J.G. MOUSON & CO., 
London, Paris, Frankfort. 


N. Y. Agency, 22 Washington Place 


ONTO AT 


Aura ar ee uF er 
: World’s Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. 


MPERIAL 


hen CHILDREN, and: 
: Delicate, Infirm am Aged’ 
persons, INVALIDS and: 
:Convalescents praise the 
‘! Virtues of this FOOD! 


* Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE t 
; es John < Carle & Sons, New York. 
































HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


Beautifies and restores Gray 
Hair to its original color and 
vitality; prevents baldness; 
cures itching and dandruff, 
A fine hair dressing. 


R. P. Hall & Co., Frepe.. Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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py Brrron Rivrerr, R. A.—[See Paer 657.) 
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at Edinburgh, that kept its place for nearly | 
fourteen years on the deserted and nameless 
grave of the man who had been its friend 
It is no easy task to translate in art the 
sorrows, joys, or, it may be, the humor of 


w-creatures so as to bring 


them hon to the careless heart of that 
superior creature man, but Mr. Riviere a 
complishes the difficult work with almost 
unrivalled success, and a study of his canine 
pictures wellnigh convinces one of the truth 
f Mr. Toussenel's remark The best part of 
man is the dog 
('Ji IREN'S VOICES 
FIYUERE is much said, and justly, about 
| the shir ind loud American voice; but 
how ma! mothers think of training their 
children, from the time they begin to prattle, 
to speak softly and yet distinctly? Too often 
‘ ren are allowed to laugh and talk loud 
ly and boisterously, unchecked by so much 
i i l from the parents The little | 
8 may be hapy und perfectly vatural, 
we yel speak | nes that do not pierce the 
ears of old | One judicious mother 
I re t en-months-old baby 10 
hisper when advisabl If he wakes early 
in the mornit vhen the other children are 
isleep and calls“ Mamma!” a gentle“ ’Sh-h! 
from the mother w lower the sweet voice to 
i t whisper. Ifa mere baby can be taught 
to modulate his tones for the sake of others, 
why cannot ler children be taught the same 
thin It is a mistake to suppose that girls 
ind boys cannot have a good time unless 
they are uproariously noisy, and are conse 
quently distressing to all within ear-shot. 
They cannot be taught too early that con 
leration of others which will make them 


ugreeable and well-bred Companions later in 


life 


IST_SIDE MISSION, 

MONG the crowded and almost cheerless 
ra that part of New York city 
y know s the Eust Side an encoura 

ps a ne wen carried op allsummer. A 
flower mission has been conducted by the 
Neighborhood Guild at 26 Delancey Street 
Every day express wagons stop before its 


doors to deliver boxes or baskets of flowers 
sent by numerous sympathizers from the sur 


ounding country So satisfactory are the 


i thus far of this good work that it | 


may not prove uninteresting to review the 


history and operation of this mission 


In the summer of 1893 some ladies and 
gentlemen interested in the social - reform 
work of the guild thought favorably of an 
idea to start a regular distribution of flowers 
among the residents of the East Side, the 


great number of whom get their only know- 
ledge of nature through a glimpse of the 
heavens from their high roofs, or the occa 
sional view of trees and grass in the small 


parks faraway. Letters were sent to city and 
country newspapers, which were promptly 
published, soliciting donations of flowers, | 
also stating that the express companies had 


consented to deliver the same free of charge. 
Not long after boxes of flowers of all kinds 
began to arrive, and the flower mission be 
came an established feature of the guild's 
summer work. The donations continuing 
to increase, it became impossible for the few 
persons in charge to do the work properly, 
and consequently help was asked of the vari- 
ous clubs in the guild Again there was a 
prompt response, and committees sufficient 
to carry on the work were appointed. Of 
course the majority of the helpers came from 
the younger clubs, which are composed of 
school boys and girls. The older members 
devoted what time they could, mainly assist- 
ing in the clerical part; for letters had to be 
answered, donations acknowledged, and lists 
kept of those who were to receive flowers reg- 
ularly A large room was devoted to the 
purpose, and there long tables were arranged, 
upon which to bunch the flowers. The girls 
attended to the bunching, the boys to the 
distribution 

The activity commences early in the af- 
ternoon. About half a dozen girls ure at the 
tables cutting, trimming, and arranging the 
flowers in attractive bouquets As s00n a8 
enough are ready, some boy hurries off with 
them into the depths of the East Side A 
large and selected quantity is laid aside for 
the hospitals in the district, and for any sick 
that the guild knows of. Schools and nurs 
eries are by no means neglected. 

The b vy, we pave suid goes to some street 
in the neighborhood. When he has gone 
far enough, say on “Esst x or Division Street, 
he begins to give away a bunch at a time to 
any child that looks deserving—that is, mis- 
erable enough—and these are plenty. For 
the most part, flowers are given to the little 
girls No sooner does some girl receive her 
flowers than children leave their games, their 
seats, run Over to the boy ill stretching forth 
their hands, begging Mister, give me a 
flower!” One hardly knows from whence 
this little crowd issues. They seem to come 
from all directions, all the houses. Children 
with the vacant look of early poverty, as 
they receive their flowers, scamper off hap 
pily to show every one their rare gift 
Mothers with babes in their arms are always 
presented with the best bunches in the bas 
ket, and their careworn expressions immedi 
ately change to a sort of happy sadness when 


they behold the pretty flowers, and the little 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


| babes stretch forth their wan hands to one | 

the bunch 

| The experience of these boys and : 
zeal are both interesting. One litue fellow 
selected Hester Street as his route, onying. | 
‘The people down there never see any 
flowers; let me go there.” The suspicion 
with which many of the East-Siders regard 
the boys would be laughable were it not 
pitiful. Accustomed as the people are to 
oppression and persecution, it is hard to 
make them believe that all this is done for 
their benefit, and no mercenary or other 
petty motive exists, Sometimes the crowd 


of children scrambling for flowers is so great | 


| that the box is forced out of the boy’s hands 

and the flowers are madly pulled away. 
Wagon-loads of flowers might well be sent 
down among these most deserving and ap- 
preciative creatures, 
as they receive the flowers is such as to 
touch the feelings of all to whom pov- 
erty and squalor are no strangers. Men 


Their softening look | 


and boys clamor for flowers, probably to | 


brighten their cheerless homes, but the boy 
must refuse them, having only enough for 
some of the children. 
| So regular has been the simple disposal 
of these flowers that children await long be 
fore the 
welcome messengers 
The result of giving a handful of flowers 
may seem to be slight and temporary. It is 
true the pleasure is momentary, but there is 
a deeper effect. If the few flowers may 
awaken that hopeful light in the hearts of 
these unfortunate yet intelligent people 
| which shall tell them that all is not lost—na- 
ture blooms as it ever did, with its fields, 
| fresh air, and sunshine—the work truly can- 
not be said to confer only upon the recipients 
a temporary benefit. 


| SWEET HERBS. 
“ 1M some dim and misty corner of 
memory comes a waft of pennyroyal. 
A hill-side, ‘thickly carpeted with the fine 
pungent growth, a group of children at play, 
a summer afternoon, blue sky, white clouds, 
the sound of a plashing brook, and the 
freshness of life before it had known sorrow 
or guile—all are blended with the homely 
pennyroyal. Aromatic and fragrant, its later 
associations are with Adirondack camps, and 
nights when gnats and mosquitoes bombard 
ed the veranda, but its first and dearest mem- 
ory is of happy wanderings in lovely woods 
and fields. It was once part of every ma 
tron’s care to gather great bunches of catnip, 
mint, sweet-fern, and other herbs, and store 
them away for future use. Many a bitter 
decoction, potent in times of illness or fever, 
was brewed from these dried herbs, and 
perhaps from very terror of the nauseous 
draught, the invalid -hastened to get well. 
| Of the lavender, which made sweet the linen 
closet, of the bay leaves useful for flavoring, 
of other sweet herbs which grew for pleas- 
ing and for healing, we have agreeable rec- 


the quaint and patient Shakers, who find it 
profitable to distil remedies from the herbs 
which hide the secrets of Nature’s heart. 
Liniments, elixirs, cough syrups, and potions 
galore are compounded of sweet-smelling 
and bitter herbs by these kind people. 
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Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
ii Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 
sauce. Ever ready, pal- 
atable hot or cold. 

Choicest beans, juicy 
meat. Three sizes. 

Send 6c for sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











FREE for the asking! 


MISS PARLOA’S BOOK OF RECIPES 
for using 


Licbig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


Miss Parioa recommends and uses this fa- 
mous product herself. Aud so do lots of good 
cooks all ’round the world. 

Address for cook book, Liebig Co., P.O. Box 
9718, New York, N. Y. 
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appointed hour the approach of the | 





ollections, though the fashion of gathering | 
them has largely gone out, except among | 








A pure cream of tartar powder. 


plEVELANDs 


Only 
a rounded 















spoonful is required, of 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
not a 


heaping 





spoonful. 


King PONDER 


“Pure” and “Sure.” 


Food raised with Cleveland’s bak- 
ing powder has no bitter taste, but 
is sweet and keeps sweet and fresh. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Blood 
Humors 


RY humor, whether itching, 

bleeding, scaly, crusted, giaetys or eee: 
cahethor simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, from 
infancy to age, are now speedily cured by 


Giticura 
Resolvent 


N and blood purifier of incomparable 

jy and curative power. Purely vegeta- 
ble, safe, innocent, and palatable. It appeals to 
all, and especially mothers, nurses, and children. 


world. Price, Crricura, 5.5 
ESOLVENT, 50c. and $i. Porras’ ‘Dave 








AND dapm. Corr., Sole Pro Bost 
* How to Cure Blood and Skin Hi jumors,” free. 
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For the Teeth and Breath. 


An absolutely safe dentifrice, eee with refined people for over half 


a century. ad ad 
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TEETH BREATH. 


A small sample bottle free, if you mention Haxrer’s Bazar. 
Haut & Rucxet, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 
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* All Druggists. 


Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, 
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The Best Natural Aperient Water. 


APENTA 


From the Uj Hunyadi Springs. 


“The gentleness of its action 


makes 
women. 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 


660 


it particularly adapted for 


cents per bottle. In universal use. 
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